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PILOTS’ MONUMENT. 
The Pilots’ Monument 
ven on this page was 
rawn on the spot for us 
our artist, Mr. Wade, 
aside from its excellence as 
a picture, is very interesting 


and s tive in its story. 
The seble-hearted man, 
whose dust rests beneath 
this monument, richly de- 
served this honor from his 
friends ; he was “literally, 
one of nature’s noblemen— 
a true and honest man. 


York pilots, to the memory 
of a ve and generous 


por 
m. Mr. Freeborn 

ished on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1846, by the wreck of 
the John Minturn, which he 
had undertaken to conduct 
into port. She was driven 
a4 a gale on the Jersey 
shore. Though the ship 
was within sight and hail of 
a sympathizing multitude, 
so violent were the storm 
and surf, that no effectual 
relief could be rendered. 
Chilled to death by the wet 
and cold, nearly all on 
board perished before the 
vessel went to pieces. 
There were female passen- 
rs on board, who, in this 
ur of mortal extremity, 
clung with vain hope round 
the hardy pilot—now, alas, 
almost as werless as 
themselves! With gener- 
ous kindness. he took off a 
part of his own garments 
to shelter them; but the 
winter storm, the sleet and 
freezing spray proved too 
strong even for the staunch 
and y sailor, inured 
. from boyhood to every 
hardship. This monument, 
standing upon one of the 
highest points of the ceme- 
, is a very conspicuous 
, and for a 
e distance is in full view 

of vessels, as they move wu 

and down the river. It 
one of the most chaste and 
beautiful combinations of 
ideas—most of which is na- 
val—in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery. From a massive base, 

rises a square sarcoph 

Upon this rests a ship’s 
capstan, but the cable, which 
is coiled about it, is severed. 
The pillar which cay from 
the capstan, may be regard- 
ed as a mutilated thee al 
the summit stands Hope, 
still retaining her anchor, 
and pointing heavenward. 
The statue is beautifully 
executed ; but it being so 
high, some eighteen or 
twenty feet, or thirty or 
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storm and shipwreck are 
represented in relief. Frem 
this monument a fine view 
of the magnificent bay of 
New York, islands and sub- 
urbs of the great commer- 
cial city is obtained; while 
in the extreme distance, the 
noisy city, surrounded with 
smoke, lays like a sleeping 
child, greatly — 
with the city of the le 
How unlike are our modern 
burial places to the cemete- 
ries of ancient times. The 
humblest individual who 
has distinguished himself in 
works of public benefaction 
and virtue, may now find a 
spot of repose, and his vir- 
tues engraven on the mar- 
ble tablet, be the praise 
and imitation of every one 
who reads the record. In 
that most important of the 
burial places of the ancient 
Egyptians, on the borders 
of Lake Archerusia, a tri- 
bunal, composed of forty- 
two judges, was established 
to inquire into the life and 
character of the deceased. 
Without this examination, 
a corpse could not be car- 
ried to the cemetery. If 
the deceased had died in- 
solvent, the court adjudged 
the corpse to his creditors, 
in order to oblige his rela- 
tions and friends to redeem 
it. If his life had been 
wicked, they refused his 
body the gory of sol- 
emn burial, and it was con- 
sequently carried and 
thrown into a large ditch 
made for the purpose. If 
no accuser appeared, the 
judges decreed the regular 
urial, and the eulogium of 
the deceased was pronoun- 
ced amongst the applauses 
of the bystanders. o this, 
his talents, virtues, accom- 
plishments, everything ex- 
cept his rank and riches, 


were praised. The ceme- 


tery was a large plain, sur- 
. rounded by trees, and inter- 
sected by canals, to which 


was given the appellation 


Elisout, or , mean- 


j 


NPA F mony of interment seems to 


the mummy in the excava- 
$4223: tion made in the rock, or 
under the sand which cov- 
ered the whole Llisout; then 
it seems that the relations 
oe of the deceased threw three 
= handsful of sand, as a sign 
Sia to the workmen to fill up 
the cavity, after uttering 
three loud farewells, and so 
ended the burial ceremony, 
We think the monument 
efected tg the memory of 
e hardy and noble Free: 
commend itself, 
both as a work of art and « 
ribute of esteem and honor, 
highly creditable to his vei- 


= ~ 


te) 
se 
. smut 
= = === SSS = 
was reared by the New 4 => = = = = = 
\ 
feet from the road, it Bet ee 
forty feet from the 
vantage. On the 
the sarcophagus, 
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CHAPTER 


“It is strange that he should meet with disap- 
pointment, for General Bezan could marry the 
proudest lady of the court of Madrid.” 

“QO, you forget when he came home to Spain 
he was only an humble captain of infantry, who 
had seen little service. Vow he is a general, and 
already distinguished.” 

They were nearer right in their surmises than 
even themselves were aware of. It was very 
true that Captain Bezan, the unknown soldier, 
and General Bezan, the queen’s favorite, hon- 
ored by orders, and entrusted with important 
commissions, successful in desperate battles, and 
the hero of the civil war, were two very different 
individuals. No one realized this more acutely 
than did Lorenzo Bezan himself. No step to- 
wards preferment and honor did he take without 
comparing his situation with the humble lieuten- 
ant’s birth that he filled when he first knew Isa- 
bella Gonzales, and when his hopes had run so 
high, as it regarded winning her love. 

Of all the beauty and rank of the Castilian 
court, at the period of which we write, the Count- 
ess Moranza was universally pronounced the 
queen of beauty. A lineal descendant of the 
throne, her position near the queen was of such 
a nature as to give her great influence, and to 
cause her favor to be sought with an earnestness 
only second to the service rendered to the queen 
herself. Her sway over the hearts of men had 
been unlimited ; courted and sought after by the 
nobles of the land, her heart had never yet been 
touched, or her favors granted beyond the proud 
civility that her birth, rank and position at court 
entitled her to dispense. 

She differed from Isabella Gonzales but little 
in character, save in the tenderness and womanli- 
ness, so to speak, of her heart—that she could not 
control ; otherwise she possessed all the pride and 
self-conceit that her parentage and present posi- 
tion were calculated to engender and foster. On 
Lorenzo Bezan’s first appearance at court she 
had been attracted by his youth, his fame, the 
absence of pride in his bearing, and the very 
subdued and tender, if not melancholy, cast of 
his countenance. She was formaly introduced 
to him by the queen, and was as much delighted 
by the simple sincerity of his conversation as she 
had been by his bearing and the fame that pre- 
ceded his arrival at the court. She had long 
been accustomed to the flirting and attention of 
the court gallants, and had regarded them with 
little feeling ; but here was one who spoke from 
the heart, and she found that he spoke to the 
heart, also, for she was warmly interested in him 
at once. 

On his part, naturally polite and gallant, he 
was assiduous in every little attention, more so 
from the feeling of gratitude for the friendship 
she showed to him who was so broken-hearted. 
Intercourse of days and hours grew into the inti- 
macy of weeks and months, and they became 
friends, warm friends, who seemed to love to 
confide in each other the whole wealth of the 
soul, Unaccustomed to female society, and with 
only one model ever before his eyes, Lorenzo 
Bezan afforded, in his truthfulness, a refreshing 
picture to the court-wooed and fashionable belle of 
the capital, who had so long lived in the artificial 
atmosphere of the queens palace, and the sur- 
roundings of the Spanish capital, 

The absence of all intrigue, management and 

the frank, open-hearted manliness of his 


conversation, the delicacy of his feelings, and the 
constant consideration for her own ease and 
pleasure, could not but challenge the admiration 
of the beautiful Countess Moranza, and on her 


own part she spared no means to return his po- 
liteness. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
UNREQUITED LOVE. 


P.Easep, and perhaps flattered, by the con- 
stant and unvarying kindness and friendliness 
evinced towards him by the Countess Moranza, 
the young general seemed to be very happy in 
her company, and to pass a large portion of his 
leisure hours by her side. The court gossips, 
ever ready to improve any opportunity that 
may offer, invented all manner of scandal and 
prejudicial stories concerning the peerless and 
chaste Countess Moranza; but she was above 
the power of their shafts, and entertained Lorenzo 
Bezan with prodigal hospitality. 

To the young soldier this was of immense ad- 
vantage, as she who was thus a firm friend to 
him, was a woman of brilliant mind and cultiva- 
tion, and Lorenzo Bezan improved vastly by the 
intellectual powers of the countess. The idea of 
loving her beyond the feelings a warm friendship 
might induce, had never crossed his mind, and 
had it done so, would not have been entertained 
even for one moment. Of loving he had but one 
idea, one thought, one standard, and that heart 
embodiment, that queen of his affections, was 
Isabella Gonzales. 

They rode together, read to each other, and, 
in short, were quite inseparable, save when the 
queen, by some invitation, which was law of 
course to the young general, solicited his attend- 
ance upon herself. Her friendship, too, was 
warm, and her interest great for Lorenzo Bezan, 
and she delighted to shower upon him every 
honor, and publicly to acknowledge his services 
to the throne. 

“ The queen seems very kind to you, general,” 
said the countess, to him. 

“She is more than kind—she lavishes rewards 
upon me.” 

“ She loves bravery.” 

“She repays good fortune in round sums,” 
replied the officer. 

“But why do you ever wear that sober, som- 
bre, and sad look upon your face ?”’ 

“Do I look thus?” asked the soldier, with a 
voice of surprise. 

* Often.” 

“I knew it not,” replied Lorenzo Bezan, some- 
what earnestly. 

“Tt seems a mystery to me that General Be- 
zan, honored by the queen, with a purse well 
filled with gold, and promoted beyond all prece- 
dent in his profession,should not rather smile than 


frown; but perhaps there is some reason for” 


grief in your heart, and possibly I am careless, 
and probing to the quick a wound that may yet 
be fresh.” 

The soldier breathed an involuntary sigh, but 
said nothing. 

“Yes. Isee now that I have annoyed you, 
and should apologize,” she said. 

“Nay, not so; you have been more than a 
friend to me; you have been an instructress in 
gentle refinement and all that is lovely in your 
sex, and I should but poorly repay such consid- 
eration and kih@ness, were I not to confide in 
you all my thoughts.” . 


The countess could not imagine what was 
coming. “She turned pale, and then a blush 
stole over her beautiful features, betraying how 
deeply interested she was. 

“Thope, general,” she said, “ that if there is 
aught in which a person like myself might offer 
consolation or advice to you, it may be spoken 
without reserve.” 

“ Ah, countess, how can I ever repay such a 
debt as you put me under by this very touching 
kindness, this most sisterly consideration towards 
me ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, in which the 
eyes of both rested upon the floor. 

“You say that I am sad at times. I had 
thought your brilliant conversation and gentle- 
ness of character had so far made me forget that 
I no longer looked sad. But itis notso. You, 
so rich in wealth and position, have never known 
a want, have never received a slight, have never 
been insulted at heart for pride’s sake. Lady, I 
have loved a being, so much like yourself, that I 
have often dreamed of you together. A being 
all pure-and beautiful, with but one sad alloy in 
her sweet character—pride. I saw her while 
yet most humble in rank; I served herself 
and father, and brother, even to saving their 
lives ; I was promoted, and held high honor with 
my command ; but she was rich, and her father 
high in lordly honors and associations. I was 
but a poor soldier; what else might I expect but 
scorn if I dared to loveher? But, countess, you 
are ill,” said the soldier, observing her pallid 
features and quick coming and going breath. 

“Only a temporary illness; it is already 
gone,” she said. “ Pray go on.” 

“« And yet I believe she loved me, also, though 
the pride of her heart choked the growth of the 
tendrils of affection. Maddened by the insults 
of a rival, who was far above me in rank, I chal- 
lenged him, and for this was banished from the 
island where she lives. Do you wonder that I 
am sometimes sad at these recollections? that 
my full heart will sometimes speak in my face ?” 

“ Nay, it is but natural,” answered the count- 
ess, with a deep sigh. 

General Bezan was thinking of his own an- 
guish of heart, of the peculiarities of his own 
situation, of her who was far away, yet now pres- 
ent in his heart, else he would have noticed more 
particularly the appearance of her whom he ad- 
dressed. The reader would have seen at once 
that she received his declaration of love for 
another like a death blow, that she sat there and 
heard him go on as one would sit under torture ; 
yet by the strong force of her character subduing 
almost entirely all outward emotions. There 
was no disguising it to a careful observer, she, 
the Countess Moranza, loved him ! 

From the first meeting she had been struck 
by his noble figure, his melancholy yet handsome 
and intellectual face, and knowing the gallantry 
of his services to the queen, was struck by the 
modest bearing of a soldier so renowned in bat- 
tle. After refusing half of the gallants of the 
court, and deeming herself impregnable to the 
shafts of Cupid, she had at last lost her heart to 
this man. But that was not the point that made 
her suffer so now, it was that he loved another ; 
that he could never sustain the tender relation 
to her which her heart suggested. All these 
thoughts now passed through her mind. 

We say had General Bezan not been so intent 
in his thoughts far away, he must have discov- 
ered this secret, at least to some extent. 

He knew not the fervor of woman’s love; he 
knew only of his too unhappy disappointment, 
and on this his mind was sadly and nneey. 
engaged. 

Days passed on, and the young general saw 
little of the countess, for her unhappy condition 
of mind caused her to seclude herself almest en- 
tirely from society, even denying herself to him 
whom she loved so well. She struggled to for- 
get her love, or rather to bring philosophy to 
ler aid in conquering it. She succeeded, in a 
large degree; but at the same time resolved to 
make it her business to reconcile Lorenzo Bezan 
to her he loved, if such a thing were possible ; 
and thus to enjoy the consciousness of having 
performed at least one disinterested act for him 
whom she, too, had.loved, as we have seen, most 
sincerely and most tenderly. 

Thus actuated, the countess resolved to make 
a confidant, or, at least, partially to do so, of the 
queen, and to interest her to return Lorenzo Be- 
zan once more to the West Indian station, with 
honor.and_ all due credit. It scarcely needed 
her eloquentée in pleading to consummate this 
object, for the queen, already prepossessed in the 


young soldier’s favor, only desired to know how 
she might serve him best, in order to do so at once. 
In her shrewdness she could not but discover the 
state of the countess’s heart; but too delicate to 
allude to this matter, she made up her mind at 
once as to what should be done. 

She wondered not at the countess’s love for 
Lorenzo Bezan ; she could sympathize with her ; 
for had he been born in the station to have shared 
the throne with her, she would have looked her- 
self upon him with a different eye; as it was, 
she had delighted to honor him from the first 
moment they had met. 

“ Your wish shall be granted, odiainien,” said 
the queen ; “he shall return to Cuba, and with 
honor and distinction.” 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks,” was the reply 
of the fair friend. 

“You have never told me before the particu- 
lars of his returning home.” 

“It was but lately that I learned them, by his 
own lips,” she answered. 

“ His life is full of romance,” mused the queen, 
thoughtfully. 

“ True, and his bravery, has he opportunity, 
will make him a hero.” 

“The lady’s name—did he tell you that?” 
asked the queen. 

“ He did.” 

* And whom was it ?”’ 

“Isabella Gonzales.” 

Isabella Gonzales 

“ Yes, my liege lady.” . 

“ A noble house ; we remember the name.” 

“He said they were noble,” sighed the count- 
ess, thoughtfully. 

“ Well, well,” continued the queen, “go you 
and recruit your spirits once more; as to Lo- 
renzo Bezan, he is my protege, and I will at 
once attend to his interests.” 

Scarcely had the Countess Moranza left lei 
presence, before the queen, summoning an at- 
tendant, despatched a message to General Bezan 
to come at once to the palace. The queen was 
a noble and beautiful woman, who had studied 
human nature in all its phases; she understood 
at once the situation of her young favorite’s 
heart, and by degrees. she drew him out, as far 
as delicacy would permit, and then asked him if 
he still loved Isabella Gonzales as he had done 
when he was a poor lieutenant of infantry, in the 
tropical service. 

“ Love her, my liege?” said the young gen- 
eral, in tones almost reproachful, to think any 
one could doubt it, “I have never for one mo- 
ment, even amid the roar of battle and the groans 
of dying men, forgotten Isabella Gonzales !” 

“Love like thine should be its own reward ; 
she was proud, too proud to return thy love; 
was it not so, general ?” 

“My liege, you have spoken for me.” 

“ But you were a poor lieutenant of infantry 
then.” 

“ True.” 

And that had its in finance. 

“TI cannot but suppose so.’ 

“ Well, ” said the queen, “ we have a purpose 
for you.” 

“Tam entirely at your majesty’s disposal,” 
replied the young soldier. 

“We will see what commission it best fits so 
faithful a servant of our crown to bear, and an 
appointment may be found that will carry thee 
back to this distant isle of the tropics, where — 
have left your heart.” 

“To Cuba, my liege ?” 


Ay.” 
“But my banishment from the island reads 
forever,” said the soldier. 


“ We have power to make it read a3 best suits 
us,” was the reply. 
: “¥ou arereally too good to me,” replied the 
soldier. 


“ Now to your duty, general, and to-morrow 
we shall have further business with you.” 


Lorenzo Bezan bowed low, and turned his 
steps from the palace towards his own lodgings, 
near the barracks. It was exceedingly puzzling 
to him, first, that he could not understand what 
had led the queen to this subject; second, how 
she could so well discern the'truth; and lastly, 
that such consideration was shown for him. He 
could not mistake the import of the queen’s 
words ; it was perfectly plain to him what she 
had said, and what she had meant; and in a 
strange state of mind, bordering upon extreme 
of suspicion and strong hope, and yet almost as 
powerful fears, he mused over the ‘singular con- 
dition in which he found himself and his 
affairs. 
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It seemed to him that fortune was playing at 
shuttlecock with him, and that just for the pres- 


. ent, at any rate, his star was in the ascendant. 


“ How long shall I go on in my good fortune ?” 
he asked himself; “how long will it be before I 
shall again meet with a fierce rebuff in some 
quarter? Had I planned my own future for the 
period of time since I landed at Cadiz, I could 
not have bettered it—indeed I could not have 
dared to be as extravagant as I find the reality. 
No wonder that I meet those envious glances at 
court. Who ever shared a larger portion of the 
honorable favor of the queen than I do? It is 
strange, all very strange. And this beautiful 
Countess Moranza—what a good angel she has 
been to me; indeed, what have I not enjoyed 
that I could wish, since I atrived in Spain? Yet 
how void of happiness and of peace of heart am I! 
Alas, as the humble lieutenant in the Plaza des 
Armes in Havana, as the lowly soldier whom 
Isabella Gonzales publicly noticed in the Paseo, 
as the fortunate deliverer of herself and father. 
and as resting my wounded body upon her own 
support, how infinitely happier was I. How 
bright was hope then in my breast, and brilliant 
the charms of the fairy future ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SURPRISE. 


Ir had already been announced among the 
knowing ones at Havana that there was to be a 
new lieut t-governor general arrive ere long 
for the island, and those interested in these mat- 
ters feel of course such an interest as an event of 
this character would naturally inspire. Those in 
authority surmised as to what sort of a person 
they were to be associated with, and the better 
classes of society in the island wished to know 
what degree of addition to their society the new 
comer would be—whether he was married or 
single, etc. 

Isabella Gonzales realized no such interest in 
the matter; the announcement that there was to 
be a new lieutenant-governor created no interest 
in her breast; she remained as she had done 
these nearly four years, secluded, with only Ruez 
as her companion, and only the Plato as the spot 
for promenade. She had not faded during the 
interim of time since the reader left her with 
Lorenzo Bezan’s letter in her hand; but a soft, 
tender, yet settled melancholy had possessed the 
beautiful lineaments and expressive lines of her 
features. She was not happy. She had no con- 
fidant, and no one knew her secret save herself; 
but an observant person would easily have de- 
tected the deep shadow that lay upon her Soul. 

We say she had not faded—nor had she ; there 
was the same soft and beautiful expression in 
her face, even more tender than before ; for it had 
lost the tinge of alloy that pride was wont to im- 
part to it; where pride had existed before, there 
now dwelt tender melancholy, speaking from the 
heart, and rendering the lovely girl far, far more 
interesting and beautiful. She had wept bitter, 
scalding tears over that last farewell between 
herself and Lorenzo Bezan in the prison ; she 
blamed herself bitterly now that she had let him 
depart thus; but there was no reprieve, no re- 
calling the consequences; he was gone, and 
forever! 

Communication with the home government 
was seldom and slowly consummated, and an 
arrival at that period from Old Spain was an 
event. Partly for this reason, and partly be- 
cause there was no one to write to her, Isabella, 
nor indee@ her father, had heard anything of Lo- 
renzo Bezan since his departure. General Ha- 
rero had learned of his promotion for gallant 
service ; but having no object in communicating 
such intelligence, it had remained wholly undi- 
vulged, either to the Gonzales family or the city 
generally. 

It was twilight, and the soft light that tints 
the tropics im such a delicate hue at this hour 
was playing with the beauty of Isabella Gon- 
zales’s face, now in profile, now in front, as she 
lounged on a couch near the window, which 
overlooked the sea and harbor. She held in her 
hand an open letter; she had been shedding 
tears ; those, however, were now dried up, anda 
puzzled and astonished feeling seemed to be ex- 
pressed in her beautiful countenance, as she 
gazed now and then at the letter, and then once 
more off upon the sparkling waters of the Gulf 

Stream. 

“Strange,” she murmured to herself, and 
again hastily read over the letter, and examined 
the seal which had enclosed it in a ribbon enve- 


lope and parchment. “How -is it possible for 


the queen to know my secret? and yet here she 
reveals all; it is her own seal, and I think even 
her own hand, that has penned these lines. Let 
me read again : 


“Seworira Gonzares: Deeply in- 
terested as we are for the welfare of all our loyal 
subjects, we have taken occasion to send you 
some words of information relative to yourself. 
Beyond a doubt you have loved and been beloved 
devotedly ; but pride, ill asserted arrogance of 
soul, has rendered you miserable. We speak 
not knowingly, but from supposition grounded 
upon what we do know. He who loved you was 
humble—humble in station, but noble in personal 
qualities, such as a woman may well worship in 
man, bravery, manliness and stern and noble 
beauty of person. We say he loved you, and 
we doubt not you must have loved him ; for how 
could it be otherwise? Pride caused you to re- 
pulse him. Now, senorita, know that he whom 
you thus repulsed was more than worthy of you; 
that, although he might have espoused one infi- 
nitely your superior in rank and wealth in Mad- 
rid, since his arrival here, he had no heart to 
give, and still remained true to you! Know that 
by his daring bravery, his manliness, his modest 
bearing, and above all, his clear-sighted and 
brilliant mental capacity he has challenged our 
own high admiration ; but you, alas! must turn 
in scorn your proud lip upon him! Think not we 
have these facts from him, or that he has reflect- 
ed in the least upon you; he is far too delicate 
for such conduct. No, it is an instinctive sense 
of the position of circumstances that has led to 
this letter and this plain language. 

(Signed) Your Queen. 

“The Senorita Isabella Gonzales.” 


One might have thought that this would have 
aroused the pride and anger of Isabella Gonzales, 
but it did not; it surprised her; and after the 
first sensation of this feeling was over, it struck 
her as so truthful, what the queen had said, that 
she wept bitterly. 

“ Alas! she has most justly censured me, but 
points out no way for me to retrieve the bitter 
steps I have taken,” sobbed the unhappy girl, 
aloud. “Might have espoused one my superior 
in rank and fortune, at Madrid, but he had no 
heart to give! Fool that I am, I see it all; and 
the queen is indeed but too correct. But what 
use is all this information to me, save to render 
me the more miserable? Show a wretch the life 
he might have lived, and then condemn him to 
death ; that is my position—that my hard, un- 
happy fate! 

*‘ Alas! does he love me still? he whom I 
have so heartlessly treated—ay, whom I have 
crushed, as it were, for well I knew how dearly 
he loved me! He has challenged even the ad- 
miration of the queen, and has been, perhaps, 
promoted ; but still has been true to me, who in 
soul have been as true to him.” 

Thus murmured the proud girl to herself— 
thus frankly realized the truth. 

** Ah, my child,” said Don Gonzales, meeting 
his daughter, “ put on thy best looks, for we are 
to have the new lieut t-governor installed to- 
morrow, and all of us must be present. He’s a 
soldier of much renown, so report says.” 

“ Doubtless, father ; but I’m not very well to- 
day, and shall be hardly able to go to-morrow— 
at least I fear I shall not.” 

“Fie, fie, my daughter; thou, the prettiest 
bird in all the island, to absent thyself from the 
presence on such an occasion? It will never do.” 

“Here, Ruez, leave that hound alone, and 
come hither,” he continued, to the boy. “ You, 
too, must be ready at an early hour to-morrow 
to go with Isabella and myself to the palace, 
where we shall be introduced to the new lieuten- 
ant-governor, just arrived from Madrid.” 

“T don’t want to go, father,” said the boy, 
still fondling the dog. 

“ Why not, Ruez ?” 

“ Because Isabella does not,” was the childish 


y- 

“ Now if this be not rank mutiny, and I shall 
have to call in a corporal’s guard to arrest the 
belligerents,” said Don Gonzales, half playfully. 
“ But go you must; and I have a secret, but I 
shall not tell it to you—no, not for the world—a 
surprise for you both ; but that’s no matter now. 
Go you must, and go you will; so prepare you 
in good season to-morrow to attend me.” 

Both sister and brother saw that he was in 
earnest, and made arrangements accordingly. 

The occasion of instating the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in his high and responsible station, was one 
of no little note in Havana, and was celebrated 


by all the pomp and military display that could 
possibly add importance to the event, and im- 
press the citizens with the sacred character of 
the office. The day was therefore ushered in 
by the booming of cannon and the music of mili- 
tary bands, and the universal stir at the barracks 
told the observer that all grades were to be on 
duty that day, and in full numbers. The palace 
of the governor-general was decorated with flags 
and streamers, and even the fountain in the Plaza 
des Armes seemed to bubble forth with additional 
life and spirit on the occasion. 

It was an event in Havana; it was something 
to vary the monotony of this beautiful island- 
city, and the inhabitants seized upon it as a gala 
day. Business was suspended; the throng put 
on their holiday suit, the various regiments ap- 
peared in full regalia and uniform, for the new 
lieutenant-commander-in-chief was to review 
them in the after part of the day. 

The ceremony of installation was performed 
in the state hall of the palace, where all the mili- 
tary, wealth, beauty and fashion of the island 
assembled, and among these the venerable and 
much respected Don Gonzales, and his peerless 
daughter, Isabella, and his noble boy, Ruez. 
The reception hall was in a blaze of beauty and 
fashion, all patiently awaiting the introduction 
of the new and high official the queen had sent 
from Spain to sit as second to the brave Tacon. 

An hour of silence had passed, when at a sig- 
nal the band struck up a national march, and then 
advanced into the reception room Tacon, and by 
his side a young soldier, on whose noble brow 
sat dignity and youth, interwoven in near em- 
brace. His eyes rested on the floor, and he drew 
near to the seat of honor with modest mien, his 
spurred heel and martial bearing alone betoken- 
ing that in time of need his sword was ready, 
and his time and life at the call of duty. 

Few, if any, had seen him before, and now 
among the ladies there ran a low murmur of ad- 
miration at the noble and manly beauty of the 
young soldier. The priest read the usual servi- 
ces, the customary hymn and chant were listened 
to, when the priest, delegated for this purpose, 
advanced and said : 

“We, by the holy power vested in us, do 
anoint thee, Lorenzo Bezan—”’ 

At these words Isabella Gonzales, who had, 
during all the while, been an absent spectator, 
never once really turning her eyes towards the 
spot where the new official stood, dropped her 
fan and sprang to her feet! She gazed but for 
one single moment, and then uttering one long 
and piteous scream, fell lifeless into her father’s 
arms.. This extraordinary event startled every 
one, but perhaps less him who was the cause of 
it than any one else. Less, seemingly, because 
he had schooled his feelings not to betray him in 
80 critical a moment as this must be. The cere- 
mony went on quietly, and the new official was 
duly installed. 

* Alas, alas, for me, what can it be that has 
made thee ill?” said the father of Isabella, as he 
bent over her couch, after getting her once more 


home. 
But Isabella answered him not; she was in a 


half-dreamy, half-conscious state, and knew not 
what was said to her. 

Ruez stood on the other side of her couch, 
and kissed her white forehead, but said nothing. 
Yet he seemed to know more than his father as 
to what had made Isabella sick, and at last he 
proved this. 

“Why could you not tell Isabella and me, 
father, that our old friend Captain Bezan was to 
be there, and that it was he who was to be lieuten- 
ant-governor? Then sister would not have been 
so startled.” 

“ Startled at what, Ruez ?”’ 

“Why, at unexpectedly seeing Captain Be- 
zan,” said the boy, honestly. 

“ General Bezan, he is now. But why should 
she be startled so ?” 

‘«O, she is not very well, you know, father,” 
said the boy, evasively. 

“ True, she is not well, and I managed it as a 
surprise, and it was too much of one, I see.” 

And father and brother tended by the sick 
girl’s bedside as they would have done that of 
an infant. Poor Isabella, what a medley of con- 
tradictions is thy heart! 

The ceremonies of the day passed off as usual ; 


the review took place in the after part of the day, 


and as General Bezan, now outranking General 


4 Harero, rode by his division, he raised his hat to 


his old comrades in arms, and bowed coldly to 
their commander. His rise and new position 
filled the army with wonder; but none envied 
him ; they loved their old favorite too well to 


envy his good’fortune to him ; even his brother 
officers echoed the cheers for the new lieutenant- 
gencral. 

But when the noise, the pomp, and bustle of 
the day was over, and when alone in his apart- 
ment by himself, it was then that Lorenzo Bezan’s 
heart and feelings found sway. He knew full 
well who it was that uttered that scream, and 
better, too, the cause of it; he feared that he 
could neither sleep nor eat until he should see 
her and speak to her once more; but then again 
he feared to attempt this. True, his position 
gave him the entree to all classes now, and her 
father’s house would have been welcome to him ; 
but he would far rather have seen her as the 
humble Captain Bezan, of yore, than with a host 
of stars upon his breast. » 

Isabella revived at last, but she scarcely es- 
caped a fever from the shock her system, mental 
and physical, had received. And how busy, too, 
were her thoughts, how never tiring in picturing 
him with his new honors, and in surprise how 
he could have won such distinction and honor at 
the queen’s hands. She read again and again 
the queen’s letter. He had no heart to give. That 
she looked upon—those few words—until her 
eyes became blind at the effort And still she 
read on, and thought of him whom she knew 
had loved her so dearly, so tenderly, and yet 
without hope. 

Isabella Gonzales’s pride had received a severe 
shock. Will she still bow low to the impulsive and 
arbitrary promptings of her proud spirit, or will 


vest of peace and happiness ? 
The story must disclose the answer ; it is not 
for us to say here. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE SERENADE. 


Genera HarERo, as we have already inti- 
mated, had not, for a considerable period, en- 
joyed any degree of intimacy with Isabella Gon- 
zales or her father, but actuated by a singular 
pertinacity of character, he seemed not yet to 
have entirely given up his hopes in relation to 
an alliance with her. The arrival of Lorenzo 
Bezan again upon the island, he felt, would, in 
any instance, endanger, if not totally defeat any 
lingering plans he might still conceive in his 
mind to bring into operation for the furtherance 
of his hopes; but when his arrival had actually 
occurred, and under such brilliant auspices for 
the young soldier, General Harero was enraged 
beyond control. He sought his quarters, after 
the review, in a desperate mood, and walked the 
narrow precincts of his room with bitter thoughts 
rankling in his bosom, and a barning desire for 
revenge goading him to action. 

A thousand ways, all of which were more or 
less mingled with violence, suggested themselves 
to his mind as proper to adopt. Now he would 
gladly have fought his rival, have gone into the 
field and risked his own life for the sake of tak- 
ing his; but this must be done too publicly, 
and he felt that the public feeling was with the 
new Official ; besides that, General Bezan could 
now arrest him, as he had done the young officer 
when he challenged his superior, as the reader 
will remember. * Dark thoughts ran through his 
brain—some bearing directly upon Isabella Gon- 
zales, some upon Lorenzo Bezan; even assassi- 
nation suggested itself; and his hands clenched, 
and his cheeks burned, as the revengeful spirit 
possessed him and worked in his veins. While 
Lorenzo Bezan was absent he was content to 
bide his time, reasoning that eventually Isabella 
Gonzales would marry him, after a few more 
years of youthful pride and vanity had passed ; 
but now he was spurred on to fresh efforts by the 
new phase that matters had taken, and but one 
course he felt was left for him to pursue, which 
one word might express, and that was action ! 

Having no definite idea as to what Lorenzo 
Bezan would do, under the new aspect of affairs, 
General Harero could not devise in what way 
to meet him. That Isabella had been prevented 
from absolutely loving him only by her pride, 
when he was before upon the island, he knew 
full well, and he realized as fully that ail those 
obstacles that pride had engendered were now 
removed by the rank and position of his rival, 
He wondered in his. own mind whether it was 
possible that I orenzo Bezan might not have for- 
gotten her, or found some more attractive shrine 
whereat to worship. As he realized Isabella’s 
unmatched loveliness, he felt that, however, could 
hardly be ; and thus unsettled as to the state of 
affairs between the two, he was puzzled as to 
what course to pursue, 
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she rise above them, and conquer and win a har-| 
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In the meantime, while General Harero was 
thus engaged with himself, Lorenzo Bezan was 
thinking upon the same subject. It was nearly 
midnight; but still he walked back and forth in 
his room with thoughtful brow. There was 
none of the nervous irritation in his manner that 
was evinced by his rival; but there was deep 
and anxious solicitude written in every line of 
his handsome features. He was thinking of Isa- 
bella. Was thinking of her, did we say? He 
had never forgotten her for one hour since the 
last farewell meeting in the prison walls. He 
knew not how she felt towards him now—whether 
anew pride might not take the place of that 
which had before actuated her, and a fear lest 
she should, by acknowledging, as it were, the for- 
mer error, be led still to observe towards him 
the same austere manner and distance. 

“Have I won renown, promotion, and ex- 
tended fame to no purpose, at last?’ he asked 
himself; “‘ what care I for these unless shared in 
by her; unless her beautiful eyes approve, and 
her sweet lips acknowledge? Alas, how poor 
a thing am I, whom my fellow-mortals count so 
fortunate and happy !” 

Thus he mused to himself, until at last step- 
ping to the open balcony window, he looked out 
upon the soft and delicious light of a tropical 
moon. All was still—all was beautiful; the 
steady pace of the sentinel on duty at the en- 
tranee of the palace, alone sounding upon the 
ear. Suddenly a thought seemed to suggest 
itself to his mind. Seizing his guitar, from a 
corner of his room, he threw a thin military 
cloak about his form, and putting on a foraging 
cap, passed the sentinel, and strolled towards 
the Plato! How well he remembered the asso- 
ciations of the place, as he paused now for a mo- 
ment in the shadow of the broad walls of the 
barracks. He stood there but for a moment, 
then drawing nearer to the house of Don Gon- 
zales, he touched the strings of his guitar with a 
master hand, and sung with a clear, musical 
voice one of those exquisite little serenades with 
which the Spanish language abounds. 

The song did not awake Isabella, though just 
beneath her window. She heard it, nevertheless, 
and in the half-waking, half-dreaming state in 
which she was, perhaps enjoyed it even with 
keener sense than she would have done if quite 
aroused. She dreamed of love, and of Lorenzo 
Bezan ; she thought all was forgotten—all for- 
given, and that he was her accepted lover. But 
this was in her sleep—awake, she would not have 
felt prepared to say yet, even to herself, whether 
she really loved him, or would listen to his ad- 
dress ; awake, there was still a lingering pride in 
her bosom, too strong for easy removal. But 
sweet was the pure and beautiful girl’s sleep— 
sweet was the smile that played about her deli- 
cate mouth—and lovely beyond the painter’s 
power, the whole expression of soft delight that 
dwelt in her incomparably handsome features. 

The song ceased, but the sleeper dreamed on 
in delightful quietude. e 

Not so without; there was a scene enacting 
there that would chill the heart of woman, and 
call into action all the sterner powers of the 
other sex. 

Some strange chance had drawn General Ha- 
rero from his quarters, also, at this hour, and 
the sound of the guitar had attracted him to the 
Plato just as Lorenzo Bezan had completed his 
song. Hearing approaching footsteps, and not 
caring to be discovered, the serenader slung his 
guitar by its silken cord behind his back, and 
wrapping his cloak about him, prepared to leave 
the spot; but hardly had he reached the top of 
the broad stairs that lead towards the Calle de 
Mercaderes (street of the merchants), when he 
stood face to face with his bitter enemy, General 
Harero ! 

“ General Harero !” 

“ Lorenzo Bezan |” 

Said each, calling the other’s name, in the first 
moment of surprise. 

“So you stili propose to continue your perse- 
cutions towards this lady ?” said General Harero, 
sarcastically. 

“ Persecutions ?” 

“That was my word; what other term can 
express unwelcome visits ?” 

“It were better, General Harero, that you 
should remember the change which has taken 
place in our relative positions, of late, and not 
provoke me too far.” 

“IT spit upon and defy your authority.” 

“Then, sir, it shall he exercised on the mor- 
row for your especial benefit.” 

“ Not by you, though,” said the enraged rival, 


drawing his sword suddenly, and thrusting its 
point towards the heart of Lorenzo Bezan. 

But the young soldier had been too often en- 
gaged in hand to hand conflicts to lose his pres- 
ence of mind, and with his uplifted arm shrouded 
in his cloak, he parried the blow, with only a 
slight flesh wound upon his left wrist. But Gen- 
eral Harero had drawn blood, and that was 
enough; the next moment their swords were 
crossed, and a few passes were only necessary to 
enable Lorenzo Bezan to revenge himself by a 
severe wound in his rival’s left breast. Mad- 
dened by the pain of his wound, and reckless by 
his anger, General Harero pressed hard upon 
the young officer; but his coolness was more 
than a match for his antagonist’s impetuosity ; 
and after inflicting a severe blow upon his cheek 
with the flat of his sword, Lorenzo Bezan easily 
disarmed him, and breaking his sword in twain, 
threw it upon the steps of the Plato, and quietly 
walked away, leaving General Harero to settle 
matters between his own rage, his wounds and 
the surgeon, as best he might, while he sought 
his own quarters within the palace walls. 

General Harero was more seriously wounded 
than he had at first deemed himself to be, and 
gathering up the fragments of his sword, he 
sought the assistance of his surgeon, in a state of 
anger and excitement that bid fair, in connection 
with his wounds, to lead him into a raging fever. 
Inventing some plausible story of being attacked 
by some unknown ruffian, and desiring the sur- 
geon to observe his wishes as to secrecy, for cer- 
tain reasons, the wounded man submitted to have 
his wounds dressed, and taking some cooling 
medicine by way of precaution, lay himself down 
to sleep just as the gray of morning tinged the 
western horizon. 

That morning Isabella Gonzales awoke with 
pleasant memories of her dream, little knowing 
that the sweet music she had attributed to the 
creations of her own fancy, was real, and that 
voice and instrument actually sounded beneath 
her own chamber window. 

“ Ah, sister,” said Ruez, “how well you are 
looking this morning.” 

“ Am I, brother ?” 

“ Yes, better than I have seen you this many 
a long day.” 

“TI rested well last night, and had pleasant 
dreams, Ruez.” 

“ Last night,” said the boy, “that reminds me 
of some music I heard.” 

Music 

“ Yes, a serenade; a manly voice and guitar, 
I should judge.” 

“It is strange ; I dreamed that I heagd it, too, 


THE AMOSKEAG PRIZE MEDAL. 

The medal, awarded to the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company at the World’s Fair, a fine 
engraving of which we give above, is of bronze, 
circular, some 2 1-2 inches in a transverse direc- 
tion and 1-4 of an inch thick. It is really won- 


_ derful how so many curious and attractive things 


can be concentrated, bythe hand of art, into so 
small a space. On one side are busts of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert in close juxtaposi- 
tion, supported by dolphins, as if their “ honey- 
moon” was not yet quite over. Close by her 
ladyship is old Neptune’s trident—a symbol of 
the old fashioned and long ago exploded notion 
that “ England is mistress of the seas!” The 
reverse side is very rich in design, and of its style 
of execution we cannot speak in too high terms 


of praise. In the foreground and centre is Jn- 


dustry in a half kneeli turé, modestly ap- ~ 
paralled, holding in her ich hand the Flaxman 


but on waking I thought it was but adream. It 
might haye been real,” mused Isabella, thought- 
fully. 

“O, I am sure of it, and though I, too, was 
but half awake, I thought that I recognized the 
voice, and cannot say why I did not rise to see if 
my surmise was correct, but I dropped quickly 
to sleep again.” 

“ And who did you think it was, brother ?” 
asked Isabella Gonzales. 

“ General Bezan, our new lieut t-govern- 
or,” said the boy, regarding his sister closely. 

“Tt must have been so, then,” mused Isabella, 
to herself; “‘we could not both have been thus 
mistaken. Lorenzo Bezan must have been on 
the Plato last night; would that I could have 
seen him, if but for one moment.” 

“T should like to speak to General Bezan,” 
said Ruez; “but he’s so high an officer now 
that I suppose he would not feel so much inter- 
est in me as he did when I used to visit him in 
the government prison.” 

.Isabella made no reply to this remark, but 
still mused to herself. 

Ruez gazed thoughtfully upon his sister; there 
seemed to be much going on in his own mind 
relative to the subject of which they had spoken. 
At one moment you might read a tinge of anx- 
ious solicitude in the boy’s handsome face, as he 
gazed thus, and anon a look of pride, too, at the 
surpassing beauty and dignity of his sister. 

She was very beautiful. Her morning costume 
was light and graceful, and hey whole toilet 
showed just enough of neglige to add interest to 
the simplicity of her personal attire. Her dark, 
jetty hair contrasted strongly with the pure 
white of her dress, and there was not an orna- 
ment upon her person, save those that nature 
had lavished there in prodigal abundance. She 
had never looked more lovely than at that hour ; 
the years that had passed since the reader met 
her in familiar conversation with our hero, had 
only served still more to perfect and ripen her 
personal charms. Though there had stolen over 
her features a subdued air of thoughtfulness, a 
gentle tinge of melancholy, yet it became her 
far better than the one of constant levity and 
jest that had almost universally possessed her 
heretofore. 

Her eyes now rested upon the floor, and the 
long silken lashes seemed almost artificial in 
their effect upon the soft olive complexion be- 
neath their shadow. No wonder Ruez loved his 
sister so dearly ; no wonder he felt proud of her 
while he gazed at her there; nor was it strange 
that he strove to read her heart as he did, though 
he kept his own counsel upon the subject. 


Kissing her cheek, and rousing her from the 
waking dream that possessed her now, Ruez 
turned away and left her to herself and the — 
thoughts his words had aroused. We, too, will 
leave Isabella Gonzales, for a brief period, while 
we turn to another point of our story, whither 
the patient reader will please to follow. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


LORD NELSON. 


Human nature is very frail. No man ever 
had a stronger sense of it under the influence of 
a sense of justice than Lord Nelson. He was 
loath to inflict punishment; and when he was 
obliged, as he called it, “to endure the torture 
of seeing men flogged,” he came out of his cabin 
with a hurried step, ran into the gangway, made 
his bow to the general, and, reading the articles 
of war the culprit had infringed, said, “ Boat- — 
swain, do your duty.” The lash was instantl 
applied, nl consequently the sufferer exclaimed, 
“Forgive me, admiral, forgive me!” On such 
an occasion, Lord Nelson would look round with 
wild anxiety, and, as all his officers kept silence, 
he would say, “‘ What! none of you speak for 
him? Avast! cast him off!” And then add, 
to the suffering culprit, * Jack, in the day of bat- 
tle remember me!” and he became a good fel- 
low in future. A poor man ‘was about to be 
flogged—a landsman—and few pitied him. His 
offence was drunkenness. As he was being tied 
up, a lovely girl, contrary to all rules, rushed 
through the officers, and falling on her knees, 
clasped Nelson’s hand, in which were the articles 


of war, exclaiming, “Pray, forgive him, your 
honor, and he shall never offend again.” “‘ Your 
face,”’ said Nelson, “is a security for his good 


behaviour. Let him go; the fellow cannot be 
bad who has such a lovely creature in his care.” 
This man rose to be a lieutenant; his name was 
William Pye. 

BATHING. 

For persons in sound health, the best time for 
bathing is immediately on rising in the morning ; 
that for invalids or persons of a delicate habit of 
body, is in the forenoon or evening, when the 
system, strengthened by food, is also relieved 
from the labor of digestion. As a general rule, 
the warm bath should not be taken immediately 
before retiring to rest, unless employed to excite 
cs peer or if it is taken, it should not be 
ong continued, and the water should be merely 
tepid. Baths should not be taken immediately 

era meal. After using the warm bath, active 
exercise should be avoided for at least an hour. 
It must be understood that these directions apply 
only to persons in ordinary health. If organic 
disease exist, such as headache, constipation, or 
other derangement of the system, medical advice 
should be taken previous to employing the bath. 
In cases of bilious attack, bathing is frequently 
found injurious ; but generally apecking, if em- 
weg with discretion, it not only preserves the 

ealth, but is a valuable and active remedy in 
with a coarse towel after bath- 
ing is also highly serviceable in moting a 
lively glow.— Wileon. 
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PRIZE MEDAL OF THE AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


significantly surrounded by honey bees. Great 
Britain is taking her by the right hand and _put- 
ting a crown upon her head with her left hand, 
as a reward for the specimens of her handiwork 
exhibited at the’World’s Fair. Europe, “turret 
crowned,” stands at her right, and Asia, dressed 
in Oriental splendor and richness, in a loving 
way, has one arm over the shoulder of Europe 
and the other on the neck of Industry. A little 
further in the background is Africa, a real negro 
“to the manor born,” in dishabille, displayin 
beads and tinsels, and having anelephant’s trun 
and tusk upon‘his head, indicating the ivory of 
her country, Last of all comes young America, 
resented by an Indian adorned with feathers 
of gar lumage, and holding in her hand an un- 
strung bow.. These five nations are delighted 
ators at thescene of putting the crown upon 
e¢ head of Industry. In one corner is a bust of 
, the seulptor, the creations of whose 


ius have done so much to illustrate the writ- 
ings of “the blind old man of. Chios’ rocky 
Isle.” At his right is an urn on which is a fe- 
male figure. Near by is a bale of goods, a wheel 
and other,things indicating various departments 
of mechanism, art and commerce. Over all is 
the Latin sentiment: “ Dissociata Locis Concordi 


On the rim is “A Manu ing Com- 

y, Class 11, Prize ‘Medal of the“ 
and was awarded to the company for their speci- 
mens of Sheetings, Drillings, Cotton Flannels 
and Tickings—the best at the World’s Fair, and 
the only ones that took a prize. Toreceive such 
a medal is an honor of which the company may 
well be proud. 


— 
4 
act Co Mp, 
= 
Pace Ligavit.” This is susceptible of different - \ 
renderings, of which we give one, truly liberal :— \ 
Things heretofore unallied, because of their locality, 
this Fair hath bound together in harmonious / 
3 


- his recovery was depressed in mind. War 
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NEW RAILWAY AND GENERAL TRAFFIC BRIDGE, AT DRESDEN, SAXONY. 


NEW RAILWAY AND TRAFFIC BRIDGE 
AT DRESDEN, SAXONY. 

This novel structure across the Elbe, which at once provides a 
railway viaduct‘and a bridge for general traffic, was designed by 
two engineers, named Lohse and Reidrich, in 1845, but has only 
recently been completed ; when it was opened, their majesties the 
king and queen of Saxony, the members 
of the royal family, the ministers of state, 
the corp diplomatique, and an immense 
concourse of people in carriages and on 
foot, passed over the noble bridge, which 
then received the name of “ Marien- 
Brucke,” in honor of her majesty the 
queen of Saxony. A platform was raised 
at the end of the bridge, in the Ostra | 
Allee, in the old town, on which their 
majesties took their station; when the 
king desired the principal persons who 
had been engaged in the direction of the 
building of the bridge to approach, and 
in very flattering terms complimented 
them on the successful termination of 
their stapendous work. . This bridge, 
which is # beautiful embellishment to the 
town, forms the last connecting link be- 
tween the Atlantic, the North Sea, and 
the Adriatic, now that the difficulties of 
crossing Simmering, in Styria, are 
overcome. The accompanying sketch 
shows the entrance to the two branches of 
the bridge, taken from the new town. 
The construction has been an engineering 
work of difficulty, on account of the 
nature of the bed of the river. The cere- 
mony of cutting the first turf took place 
April 26, 1846; and the labor has occu- 
pied six years. 


THORWALDSEN’S FIRST LOVE. 

Tt was in the spring of 1796, that Thor- 
waldsen intended to commence his wan- 
derings in the world, by passing over the 
Alps to Rome; but he fell ill, and after 


was then raging in Germany; and his 
friends advised him to go by the royal 
frigate Thetis, which was just about to 
sail for the Mediterranean. He had then 
a betrothed bride; he took an honest, 
open-hearted farewell, and said: “ Now 
that I am going on my travels you shall 
not be bound to me; if you keep true to 
me, and I to you, until we meet again 
some years hence, then we will be united.” 
They separated ; they met again 
-many, many years afterwards, shortly be- 
fore his death—she as a widow, he as Eu- 
rope’s eternally young artist. When Thor- 
waldsen’s corpse was borne through the 
streets of Copenhagen with royal magnifi- 
cence, when the streets were filled with 
thousands of in mourning, 
there, sat an old woman, of the class of 
citizens, at an open window—it was she, 
the early love of the artist.—Andersen’s 


= 


M’LLE. RACHEL AS VALERIA AND LYSISCA. 

The fine engraving here .presented to our readers affords an 
accurate likeness of M’lle Rachel, the world-renowned actress of 
France, as she —_—. in the characters of Valeria, the empress, 
and Lysisca, in Mr. Lacroix’s tragedy of Valeria, whieh was ad- 
mirably translated for Miss Davenport by our talented townsmen, 


Ay 


Oliver C, Wyman, Esq., and first brought out at the Howard 
Athenzum in this city. ‘Phe plot of the play turns upon the per- 
fect resemblance of the Empress Valeria, the wife of Claudius 
and a lady of the purest character, to Lysisea, who is the reverse. 
Cjaudius is made to believe that the two persons are ‘identical, 
and the empress is charged with all the misconduct of Lysisca. 
The marvellous rapidity with which 
Rachel passes from one character to the 
other, stamps her as an actress of the 
greatest merit. This celebrated woman 
was a child of Paris, and commenced her 
career as astreet singer. The intellectual 
character of her face and the beauty of 
her voice attracted the notice of a benev- 
olent individual, who took her out of the 
streets, educated her, and brought her out 
upon the s Her success was most 
brilliant, and she now stands at the head 
of her profession. Since her own fortune 
has been made, a sister of hers has adopt- 
ed the stage as a profession, and been 
very favorably received. 


A BOLD MARINER. 

Evewy one has heard of the little fish- 
ing smacks employed in cruising along 
the coast of Scotland; which carry her- 
ring and other fish to Leith, Edinburgh, 
or Gl w, worked by three or four 
hardy sailors, and generally commanded 
by an individual having no other knowl- 
edge of navigation than that which en- 
ables him to keep his dead reckoning, 
and to take the sun with his quadrant at 
noonday. A man who owned and com- 
manded one of these coasting vessels had 
been in the habit of seeing the West In- 
dia ships load and unload in several ports 
of Scotland ; and, having learned that su- 
gar was a very profitable cargo, he deter- 
mined by way of speculation on making a 
trip to St. Vincent, and returning to the 
Scotch market with a few hogsheads of 
that commodity. The natives were per- 
fectly astonished—they had never heard 
of such a feat before ; and they deemed it 
quite impossible that a mere fishing 
smack, worked by only four men, and 
commanded by an ignorant master, should 

lough the boisterous billows of the At- 
antic, and reach the West Indies in safe- 
ty; yet'so itwas. The hardy Scotchman 
freighted his vessel and made sail, crossed 
the Bay of Biscay in a gale, got into the 
trades, and scudded along before the wind 
at the rate of seven knots an hour, trust- 
ing to his dead reckoning all the way. 
He spoke no vessel during the whole voy- 
age, and never once saw land until the 
morning of the thirty-fifth day, when he 
descried St. Vincent's right and 
setting his gaff-topsail, ram down un- 
der light the windward 


coast of the island, and came to anchor 


| 


about eleven o’clock.—Foar Years’ 
dence in the West Indies. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE SEA SHORE. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


I love to roam where the billowy foam 
Is lashing the sea-girt shore ; 

I love to bathe in the ocean wave, 
And list to its ceaseless roar. 


When the moonbeams glow o’er the waters’ flow, 
And silver the ocean’s breast, 

I love to glide in the glistening tide, 
With those whom I love best. 


In winter time, when the wild wind’s chime 
Is echoing through the air, 

When the storm king dread has left his bed, 
And is up from his gloomy lair : 


Then the howling blast goes whistling past, 
And the heaving billows tower, 

With a crest of foam, o’er a dark, green dome,— 
Then vast is the ocean’s power. 


I love the shore, when the day is o’er, 
And twilight is gathering round ; 

Then come, let us go where the waters flow, 
And the tiny wavelets bound. 


Tis summer time, and the murmuring chime 
Of ocean zephyrs meet ; 

On the sandy beach, where the waters reach, 
We will hie with bounding feet. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE POLISH SLAVE. 


A STORY OF TYRANNY IN EUROPE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Ga1xy opened the bright summer morning on 
the gray feudal turrets of Castle Tekeli, the resi- 
dence of the old Count Alexis Tekeli, that 
crowned a rocky eminence, and was embosomed 
in the deep secular forests of Lithuania. The 
court-yard was a scene of joyous noise and gay 
confusion ; for the whole household was muster- 
ed for the chase. Half a dozen horses, gaily 
caparisoned, were neighing, snofting, and paw- 
ing the ground with hot impatience; a pack of 
staunch hounds, with difficulty restrained by the 
huntsmen, mingled their voiees with the neigh- 
ing of the steeds; while the slaves and relatives 
of the family were all busy in preparation for 
the day’s sport. 


Count Alexis was the first in the saddle ; aged,» 


but hale and vigorous, he was as alert and ac- 
tive as a young man of five-and twenty. 

“Where are my daughters?” he exclaimed, 
impatiently, as he drew on his buff gauntlets. 
“The sun is mounting apace, and we should not 
lose the best portion of the day.” 

As if in reply to his question, a tall dark-haired 
girl, ot elegant figure and stately bearing, ap- 
peared by his side, and with the assistance of a 
groom, mounted her prancing gray palfrey. 

“ This is well, Anna,” saffl the count. ‘ But 
where is Eudocia? She must not keep us 
waiting.” 

“ Eudocia declines to be of our party, father,” 
replied the girl. 

“ Pshaw !” said the old man ; “she will never 
have your color in her cheeks, if she persists in 
moping in her chamber, reading’old legends and 
missals, and the rhymes of worthless minnesing- 
ers. But let her go; I have one daughter who 
can live with the hunt, and see the boar at bay 
without flinching. Sound, bugle, and forward !” 

Amid the ringing of silver curb-chains, the 
baying of hounds, and the enlivening notes of 
the bugle, the cavalcade and the train of footmen 
swept out of the court-yard, and descending the 
winding path, plunged into the heart of the 
primeval forest. The dogs and the beaters dart- 
ed into the thick copsewood, and soon the shouts 
of the huntsmen and the fierce bay of the dogs 
announced that a wild boar had been found and 
started. On dashed the merry company, Count 
Alexis leading on the spur. The lady Anna 
soon found herself alone, but she pressed her 
palfrey in the direction of the sounds of the chase 
as they receded in the distance. Suddenly she 
found herself in a small clearing, and drew her 

to rest her panting steed. She had not re- 


2 mained long in her position, when she heard, op- 


posite to her; a crashing among the branches, 
and the next moment a huge wild boar, mad- 
dened with pursuit, and foaming with rage, broke 
into the opening, and sprang directly towards her. 
Her horse, terrified at the apparition, reared so 
suddenly that he fell backwards, throwing his 
rider heavily, and narrowly missing crushing 
her. Springing to his fect, he dashed wildly 
away with flying mane and rein, while the lady 


lay at the mercy of the infuriated animal, faint 
and incapable of exertion. 

At that critical moment, a young man, in the 
livery of the count, dashed before the prostrate 
fofm of the lady, and dropping on one knee, 
levelled his short spear, and sternly received the 
charge of the boar. Though the weapon was 
well directed, it shivered in the grasp of the 
young huntsman, and though he drew his short 
sword with*the rapidity of thought, the boar was 
upon him. The struggle was short and fierce, 
and the young huntsman succeeded in slaying 
the monster, but not until he had received a 
severe wound in the arm from the tusks of the 
boar. Heedless of his sufferings, however, he 
ran to a neighboring rivulet, and filling his cap 
with water, returned and sprinkled the face of 
the fainting girl. In a few moments she 
revived. 

Her first words, uttered with a trembling 
voice, were : 

“ Where—where is the wild boar ?” 

“There, lady,” said the huntsman, pointing 
to the grizly carcase of the monster. “ His ca- 
reer is ended.” 

“ And it is you who have saved my life,” ex- 
claimed Anna, with a grateful smile. 

“I did my duty, lady,” answered the hunts- 
man. 

“But who are you, sir? Let me, at least, 
know your name, that I may remember you in 
my prayers.” 

“ My name is Michael Erlitz; though your 
eyes, lady, may never have dwelt on one so low- 
ly as myself, lam ever in your father’s train 
when he goes to the chase. Iam Count Teke- 
li’s slave,” he added, casting his eyes on the 
ground. 

“A slave? and so brave—so handsome !” 
thought the lady*Anng; but she gave no utter- 
ance to the thought. 

At this moment the count rode up, followed 
by two or three of his retainers, and throwing 
himself from his horsé; clasped his daughter in 
his arms. 

“ My child, my child !” he exclaimed ; “ thank 
God you are alive! I saw your horse dash past 
me riderless, and flew to your assistance. But 
there is blood upon your dress.” 

“Tt is my blood!” said the slave, calmly. 

“Yours, Michael?” cried the count, looking 
round him. ‘“ Now I see it all—the dead boar, 
the broken spear, your Bleeding arm. You 
saved my daughter’s life at the risk of your 
own!” 

“ The life of a slave belongs to his master and 
his master’s family,” answered Michael, calmly. 
“Of what value is the existence of aserf? He 
belongs not to himself. He is of no more ac- 
count than a horse or a hound.” 

“Say not so,” said Count Alexis, warmly. 
“Michael, you are a slave no longer.@ I will di- 
rectly make out your manumission papers, In 
the meantime you shall do no menial service ; 
you shall sit at my board, if you will, and be my 
friend, if you will accept my friendship.” 

The éagle eye of the young huntsman kindled 
with rapture. He. essayed to speak, but the 
words died upon his tongue. Falling on his 
knees, he seized the count’s hand, and pressed it 
to his lips and heart. Tekeli raised him from 
his humble posture. 

“ Michael,” said he, “ henceforth kneel only to 
your Maker. _ And now to the castle; your hurt 
needs care.” 4 

“ Willingly,” said the young man, “ would I 
had shed the best blood in my body to obtain 
my freedom.” 

“ Ho, there!” said the count, to his squire. 
“Dismount, and let Michael have your horse. 
And bring after us MichacMs dearly-earned 
hunting-trophy. He has eclipsed us all to-day.” 

Michael was soon in the saddle, riding next 
to the lady Anna, who, from time to time, tarn- 
ed her countenance, beaming with gratitude upon 
him, and addressed him words of encourage- 
ment and kindness, for her proud and imperious 
nature was entirely a and changed, fox 
the time, by the servidqfhne had rendered her. 

When the cavalcade reached the castle, they 
found the lady Eu the count’s eldest 
daughter, waiting to receive’them. She heard 
the recital of the morning’s adventure with deep 
interest, but a keen Gbserver would have noticed 
that she seemed less moved by the recollection 
of her sister’s danger, than by the present cendi- 
tion of the wounded huntsman. It was to her 
care that he was committed, as she was skilled 
in the healing art, having inherited the knowledge 
from her mother. She compelled Michael to 


or- 
_ward, and threw herself at his feet, e ing * 
his knees convulsively. It was Anna! 


give up all active employment, and in the course 
of a few weeks, succeeded in effecting a complete 
restoration of the wounded arm. 

Count Tekeli treated the young man with the 
kindness of a father, losing all his aristocratic 
prejudices in a generous sense of gratitude. 
Splendidly attired, promised an honorable ca- 
reer in arms, if he chose to adopt the military 
profession, his whole future changed by a fortu- 
nate accident, Michael was happy in the intimacy 
of the two sisters. Me now dared to aspire to 
the hand of her whom he had saved, and whom 
he loved with all the intensity of a passionate na- 
ture. Thus weeks and months rolled on like 
minutes, and he only awaited the delivery of his 
manumission papers to join the banner of his 
sovereign. 

One day—an eventful day, indeed for him— 
he received from Eudocia, the elder sister, a 
message, inviting him to meet her in a summer- 
house that stood in a small garden connected 
with the castle. Punctual to the hour named, 
he presented himself before her. 

‘‘ Michael,” said she, extending her hand to 
him, “I sent for you to tell you a secret.” 

Her voice was so tremulous and broken, that 
the young man gazed earnestly into her face, and 
saw that she had been weeping, and now with 
difficulty suppressed her tears. 

“ Nay,” said she, smiling feebly ; “it will not 
be a secret long, for I must tell it to my father 
as soon as he returns from court with the royal 
endorsement to your manumission. I am going 
to leave you all.” 

“To leave us, lady 

“Yes. Iam going to take the veil.” 

“ You, so beautiful,so young? It cannot be.” 

* Alas! youth, beauty, are insufficient to se- 
cure happiness. The world may be a lonely 
place, even to the young and beautiful. The 
cloister is a still and sacred haven on the road to 
a better world.” 

“ And what has induced you to take this step? 
I have not noticed hitherto any trace of sorrow 
or weariness in your countenance.” 

“ You were studying a brighter page—the fair 
face of my sister. Start not, Michael; I have 
divined y6ur secret. She loves you, Michael ; 
she loves you with her whole soul. You will 
wed her and be happy; while I—” she turned 
away her face to conceal her tears. 

The young maw heard only the blissful predic- 
tion that concerned himself; he noted not the 
pangs of her who uttered it. 

“ Dearest lady!” he exclaimed, “you have 
rendered me'the happiest of men ;” and dropping 
wn his knees, he seized her hand and covered it 
with kisses. 

“Hark!” said Eudocia, in alarm. ‘“Foot- 
steps! We are surprised. I must not-Be seen 
here!” and with these words she fled. 

Michael sprang to his feet. Before him stood 
the younger daughter of Count Alexis, her eyes 
flashing fire, her whole frame quivering with 
passion. He advanced and took her hand, but 
she flung it from him fiercely. 

“ Slave !” she exclaimed, “dare you pollute 
with your vile touch the hand of a high-born 
dame—the daughter of your master ?”’ 

“Anna, what means this passion?” cried 
Michael, in astonishment. 

“ Silence, slave !” cried the impgrious woman. 
‘* What ho, there !” she added, stamping her foot. 
Who waits ?” 

Half a dozen menials sprang to her call. 

“Take me this slave to the court-yard!”’ she 
cried vehemently. “‘ He has been guilty of mis- 
behaviour. Let him taste the knout ; and woe be 
to you if you spare him! Away with —_ 
Rid me of his hateful presence !” 

While Mitha@ was subjected to this hateful 
punishment, the vindictive girl, still burning 
with passion, sought her sister. What passed 
between them may be conjectured from what 
follows. 

Michael, released from the hands of the me- 
nials, stood, with swelling heart and burning 
brow, in one of the lofty apartmefiits of the castle. 
He had felt no pain from the lah but the igno- 
miny of the punishment _ into his very 
soul, consuming the jmage fiat had been in his 
inner heart for years. had fallen 
from his eyes, and he new eld théyounger 
danghter of the count in Yall the deformityyof her 
nature—proud, passionate and - 


hair, and a coun ce of agony, ru 


és 


“O, Michael !” she cried, “forgive me, forgive 
me! I shall never forgive myself for the pain I 
inflicted upon you.” 

“‘T have suffered no pain,” replied Michael, 
coldly. “Or if I did, it is the duty of a slave to 
suffer pain. You reminded me this morning 
that I was still a slave.” 

“No, no! Itis 7 that am your slave!” cried 
the lady. ‘“ Your slave—body and soul. Be- 
hold ! I kiss your feet in token of submission, my 
lord and master! Michael, I love you—I adore 
you! I would follow you barefoot to the end of 
the world: Let me kiss your burning wounds ; 
and 0! forgive—forgive me !” 

Michael raised her to her feet, and gazed 
steadily in her countenance. 

“ Lady,” said he, “Ty loved you years ago, 
when, as a boy, I was only permitted to gaze on 
you, as we gaze upon the stars, that we may 
worship, but never possess. It was this high 
adoration that refined and ennobled my nature ; 
that, in the mire of thraldom, taught me to 
aspire—taught me that, though a slave, I was 
yet a man. Through your silent influence, I 
was enabled to refine my manners, to cultivate 
my mind, to fit myself for the freedom which 
bounteous Heaven had in store for me.” 

“ Yes, yes!” replied Anna. “ You have made 
yourself all that can render a woman happy. 
There is not a noble in the land who can boast 
of accomplishments like yours; and you are 
beautiful as a virgin’s dream of arigels.” 

“ These are flattering words, lady.” 

“They come from the heart, Michael.” 

“You have told me what I am, lady. Now 
hear what I require in the woman I would wed. 


She must be beautiful, for beauty should ever | « 


mate with beauty ; high-born, for the lowly of 
birth are aspiring, and never wed their equals ; 
yet above all, gentle, womanly, kind, forgiving, 
affectionate. No unsexed Sémiramis or Zenobia 
for me.” 

“TI will make myself all that you desire, 
Michael.” 

“We cannot change our natures,” replied 
Michael, coldly: 

“ But you will forgive me ?”’ 

“T am not now in a condition to answer you. 
Smarting with iridignation I can ill suppress—I 
cannot command the calmness requisite to reply 
in fit terms to the generous confidence.of a high- 
born lady. Retire to your apartment, lady, for 
your father is expected momently, and I must 
see him first alone.” . 

Anna kissed the hand of the slave, and re- 
tired slowly. A few moments afterwards, the 
gallop of a horse was heard entering the court- 
yard, and this sound was followed by the appear- 
ance of Count Alexis, who threw himself into 
the arms of Michael, and pressed him to his 
hearte 

“ Joy, joy, Michael!” he exclaimed. “ You 
are now free—as free as air! Here are the docu- 
ments; my slave no longer—my friend always. 
And as soon as you choose to join the service, 
you can lead a troop of the royal cavaliers.” 

Michael poured ourhis thanks to his generous 
master. 

“ And now,” said the count, “to touch upon 
a matter nearer still to my heart. Since the ad- 
venture in the forest, I have loved you as a son. 
To make you such in reality would be to crown 
my old age with happiness. My daughters are 
‘acknowledged to be beautiful, fitting mates for 


the proudest of the land. I offer you the hand . 


of her you can love the best ; make your election, 
and I doubt not her heart will second my wishes 
and yours.” 

“« My noble “friend,” said Michael, “I accept 
your offer gratefully. You have made me the 
happiest of men. “You will pardon me, I know, 
when I confess that I have dared to raise my 
eyes to one of your daughters. Without your 
consent the secret should have been hidden for- 
ever in my own heart, even had it consumed it.” 

Count Tekeli shook” the hand of the young 
man warmly, and then summoned his two 
daughters. They obeyed promptly. Both were 
agitated, and bent their eyes upon the floor. 

“Count Tekeli,” said Michael, speaking in a 
calm, clear voice, “I have a word to say to this 
your younger daughter, the lady Anna.” 

As her name was uttered, the young girl 
raised her eyes, inquiringly, to the face of the 
speaker. 

‘Lady, but now,” said Michael, “ you solicit- 
ed my forgiveness on your knees.” 

“ What!” cried the count, the blood mounting 
to his templés; “‘a daughter of mine solicit on 
her knees forgiveness of éne so late my more 
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than vassal—my slave! What is the meaning 
of this?” 

“Tt means,” cried Michael, kindling as he 
spoke, “that this morning, during your absence, 
count,—nay, a half hour before your return, this, 
your younger daughter, in a moment of ill-found- 
ed jealousy and rage, and usurping your virtual 
rights—rights you had yourself annulled,— 
doomed me to the knout !—yea, had me scourged 
by menials in the court-yard of your castle !” 

“How,” cried the count, addressing his 
daughter, “ dared you commit this infamy on the 
person of my friend—the saviour of your life ?” 

“TI did, I did!” cried Anna, wringing her 
hands. 

“ And you asked me to forgive you,” said 

Michael. “You offered me your hand, and 
begged me to accept it. My answer is, never, 
never, never! The moment you laid the bloody 
scourge upon my back, you lost your hold upon 
my heart forever! I were less than a man could 
I forgive this outrage on my manhood. I saved 
your life—you repaid it with the lash. It is not 
the lash that-wounds, it is the shame. The one 
eats into the living flesh, the other into the living 
heart. Were you ten times more lovely than 
you arc, you would ever be a monster in my 
e had 
"The tears that coursed freely down the cheeks 
of the lady Anna ceased to fall as Michael ceased 
to speak. A deep red flush mounted to her 
temples, and her eyes, so lately humid, shot 
forth glances like those of an angry tigress. She 
turned to the count. 

“ Father,” said she, “will you permit a base- 
born slave to use such language to your 


“daughter ?” 
“ Silence !” said the old man. “ His heart is 
nobler than yours. More m terms could 


not have passed his lips. I should have despised 
him had he felt and said less. Get thee to thy 
chamber, and in penitence and prayer relieve thy 
conscience of the sin thou hast committed.” 

The lady Anna retired from the apartment 
with a haughty air and measured step. 

“« Lady,” said Michael, approaching Eudocia, 
“ between your sister and myself there is a gulf 
impassable. If ever I can forgive her, it must be 
when those sweet and tender eyes, that speak a 
heart all steeped in gehtleness and love, have 
smiled upon my hopes, and made me at peace 
with all the world. Dearest Eudocia, will you 
accept the devotion of my heart and life ?” 

He took her hand, it trembled in his grasp, 
but was not withdrawn. She struggled for com- 
posure for a moment, and then, resting her head 
upon his shoulder, wept for joy. 

The nuptials of Michael and Eudocia were 
soon celebrated. A brilliant assemblage graced 
the old castle on thé occasion; but long before 
the solemnization, the count’s younger daughter 
had fled to a convent to conceal her anger and 
disappointment. She did not pass through her 
sotlinien however, but returned to the world, 
and ultimately married, though her imperious 
spirit prevented her enjoying that felicity which 
was the lot of her happier and gentler sister. — 


A MONITOR. 

A gentleman lad two children—the one a 
ddughter, who wus considered plain in her per- 
son, the other a son, who was reckoned hand- 
some. One day as they were playing together, 
they saw their faces in a cory) a the boy 
was charmed with his beauty, and spoke of it to 
his sister, who considered his rem as 80 
many reflections on her want of it ; she told her 
father of the affair, complaining of her brother’s 


rudeness to her; the father, instead of appearin 


angry, took them both on his knees, and, wit 
rauch affection, gave them the following advice : 
“I would have you both look in the glass every 
day; you, my son, that you may be reminded 
never to dishonor the beauty of your face by the 
deformity of your actions ; and you, my daugh- 
ter, that you may*take care to hide the defect of 
beauty in your person by the superior lustre of 
your virtuous and amiable conduct.” 


SELF-RESPECT AND SELF-DEPEN DENCE, 
Be and continue poor, young man, while oth- 
ers around P ios grow fich by fraud and disloy- 
alty; be wi t place or power, while others 
beg their way upwards; bear the pain of disap- 
pointed hopes, while others gain theirs by flat- 
- tery; forego the gracious pressure of the tow 
for which others cringe and crawl. Wrap your- 
self in ‘iy own virtue, and seek a friend 2 and 
your daily bread. If you have, in such a course 
grown — unblenched honor, bless God 
and die.—Heinzelmann. 


» 


There is nothing purer than honesty ; nothing 
sweeter than charity ; nothing warmer than love; 
nothing brighter than virtue ; “and nothing more 
steadfast than faith. ‘These united in one mind, 
form the purest, the sweetest, the richest, the 
brightest and most happiness. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE EVENING STAR. 


Excelsior, brightest of yon bright throng, 
That fill all the blue dome of heaven! 

Excelsior, nightly I gaze on thee long, 
More bright than the sunken sun’s levin ! 


Expectant I watch the skies when daylight fades, 
To catch the first faint glimpse of thee ; 

Enraptured I gaze, while the sweet valley-glades 
No longer breathe charms for me. 


Euphonious gushings, 
Steal soft on the ambient air; 


Ah, whence come they—these strains of sweet melody, 
That ebb, flow, and swell everywhere ? 


Come they from the wings of the winds in the flowers, 
Or the cells at my feet in the sod? 

Ah, no, they unconsciously fall forth in showers 
From the choirs in yon bright shining god. 


O, would I were like thee, beauteous star, 
In my place as thou art in thine,— 

0, would I were like thee, glorious star, 
Outpouring a light so divine. 


0, would I were like thee, rarest gem, 
In lustre and glory supreme ; 

I would not then covet the deeds of them, 
The gods that before me now gleam. 


Ah, then would the world cling with throbbing delight 
To my teachings, as I to thine own,— 

Unchanging, eternal, through time’s ceaseless flight ; 
Ah, then I would not be unknown. 


+ 


+ 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


FILLING UP THE GAPS. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Tr is a great thing in this life to be able to fill 
up the gaps or interstices that occur between our 
more prominent labors. Just cast your eyes 
about you, and witness the important results 
which are the prodact of odd minutes. Mrs. 
Flume is, by nature, industrious. Her work- 
basket always contains a few jobs just equal to 
different portions of time; and in this way she 
has saved for years the aid of a seamstress. 
When a shirt is to be newly collared or wrist- 
banded, or the hose to be mended, or a stocking 
to be finished off, or a handkerchief to be hem- 
med, they are all deposited where during the 
week they are sure to be taken up; and this 
work is all accomplished while some other peo- 
ple would be idle. But Mrs. Toddle tells Mrs. 
Flume, “ it is great breach of politeness to work 
before company ;” to which Mrs. Flume an- 
swers : “that depends upon who are your guests, 
how long they tarry, and what is the object of 
their visit.” 

Nobody understands true politeness better 
than Mrs. Flume—mere conventional rules were 
never her study; yet she has an intuitive desire 
to please, and that is the secret of all civility. 
Besides, she was a woman of rare discrimination. 
Of course, therefore, if a gentleman from abroad, 
or her clergyman, or a particular friend, whose 
stay of necessity must be short, called upon her, 
you would never suppose Mrs. Flume was 
anxious about the finish of a garment in the 
world ; but let her nearest and familiar friends, 
who have sauntered a good while, and have a 
great many particulars to relate about “change 
of servants, and their trying peculiarities,” or if 
Mrs. Carew, her neighbor, just dropped in be- 
cause it was so “lonesome” at home, or little 
Miss Kitty, who always played with her fan and 
parasol, when she did not twirl the tassels of the 
window curtain or the sofa-cushion for a full 
hour or more, although all the while “ she was 
not able to stop a moment.” I repeat it, when 
Mrs. Flume received such guests, she always con- 
ducted them to an upper sitting-room, where 
was the aforesaid work-basket ; @ afl the gaps 
which such visits would have made, were care- 
fully improved. 

But how was it with Mrs. Toddle? Why, 
her excuse always was want of time; and Mrs. 
Flame used to remark, she verily believed, did 
she consume as much time in sewing as in hunt- 
ing for a seamstress, all the difficulty would be 
obviated. 4 

Then Mrs. Toddle had so many intimate 
friends—they were all nice people, who kept 
everything at their homes like waxwork; and 
how could she think of adjourning to her sitting- 
room, which I6oked as if a hurricane had swept 
across itt And so her friends stayed a long 
time, and chatted a good deal; and they laid 
plans for their husbands to carry out, and be- 
came wild with delight jn portraying their sum- 
mer’s enjoyments, wh t some watering place 
or celebrated resort, frolic and fun would 
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be boundless. And, as they sat and planned, 
perchance little Sammy was getting a broken 
skull, while the two domestics were at the back 
gate indulging the same species of pleasure with 
their associates, well reckoning their mistress 
would not soon return—as she never did. 

Now, how miany gaps were here left unfilled, 
which such sauntering habits had induced ? 
There sat Mrs. Flume, happy in her family, or- 
derly in all her arrangements, rarely vexed with 
strange help, every button, string and loop in 
its place, with a cheerful countenance and an 
entertaining flow of conyersation—for some of 
those gaps were filled in with reading and occa- 
sional visits herself; and then her husband was 
the happiest, merriest man in the world, because 
everything went right at home. There was no 
long face to meet him with a dreary catalogue 
of the day’s vexations ; no Bridget had been im- 
pudent to her mistress, and refused obedience ; 
no nursery girl had discussed what was her 
work, and therefore done none—but Mrs. Flume 
was ready to sit and chat, or walk and enjoy, in 
a rational manner, all the comfort of a well- 
regulated household. 

Mrs. Flume, too, understood what pertained 
to her husband’s interests ; therefore, unless he 
was at ease in his business, and sufficiently so in 
his circumstances to warrant it, she never pro- 
posed expensive jaunts of mere pleasure-seeking ; 
and yet nobody could doubt but in her autumnal 
trip of a week or two after all the fashionables 
had returned home, she often brought back more 
in the retrospect of true enjoyment, than many 
who had flitted and flirted over a vast extent of 
territory, but seemed still like the migratory 
bird, who only chattered still. 

Mrs. Toddle and some few friends of Mrs. 
Flume longed to be in her secret of extracting 
pleasure from such everyday materials ; but as 
the first process is to discipline the mind, and 
then orderly to perform the duty nearest us, and 
thus fill up all the chinks and gaps through 
which our pleasures escape, we are in doubt 
whether they will commence with resolution 
enough to attain their desired object. 
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(Written for Gleason's Pictorjgl.) 
SONG. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


My gallant bark is op the sea, 
My boat is waiting by the shore ; 
Then, lovely lady, ere we part, 
Give me thy gentle hand once more. 
I would not draw the silver tear 
From those angelic eyes of blue ; 
I would not give thy bosom pain, 
Since I believe thou lov’st me true. 


But we must part! I feel we must, 
And from the hour my soul would shrink ; 
Alas, our sighs cannot avail, 
To jofM again love’s flowery link. 
When on the sleepless sea I ride, 
Wilt thou bestow a thought on me, 
When memory whispers of those hours 
Which never, never more shall be? 


MODESTY OF TRUE GENIUS. 


It may be said that no man knows so well as 
the author of any performance what it has cost 
him, and the le of time and study devoted 
to it. This is one among other reasons, why no 
man can pronounce an opinion upon himself. 
The happiness of the result bears no proportion 
to the difficulties overcome, or the pains taken. 
Materiam superabat , is an old and fatal com- 
plaint. The definition of genius is that it acts 
unconsciously; and those who have produced 
immortal works have done so-without knowing 
how or why. The greatest power operates un- 
seen, and executes its appointed task with as 
little ostentation as difficulty. Whatever is done 
. best is done from the natural bent and disposi- 
tion of the mind. It is only where our inca- 
pacity begins, that we begin to feel the obstacles, 
and to set an undue value on our triumph over 
them. Correggio, Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, 
did what they did without premeditation or 
effort—their works came from their minds as a 
‘natural birth. If you had asked them why they 
adopted this or that style, they would have an- 
swered, because they could not help it, and be- 
cause they knew of no other. So Shakspeare 
says : 

“ which issues 


A TRUE CONSCIENCE. 

When the immortal Sidney was told that he 
might save his life by telling a falsehood—by de- 
nying his band-writing, he answered :—“ When 

hath brought me into a dilemma, in which 
I must assert a lic or lose my life, lie gives me a 
clear indication of my duty, which is to prefer 
death to falsehood.” 


EGYPTIAN LEGEND. 

Sultan Hassan, wishing to see the world, and 
lay aside for a time the anxieties and cares of 
royalty, committed the charge of his kingdom to 
his favorite minister; and taking with him a 

¢ amount of treasure in money and jewels, 
visited several foreign countries in the character 
of a wealthy merchant. Pleased with his tour, 
and becoming interested in the occupation he 
had assumed as a disguise, he was absent much 
longer than he originally intended, and in the 
course of a few years greatly increased his al- 
ready large stock of wealth. His protracted ab- 
sence, however, proved a temptation too strong 
for the virtue of the viceroy, who, gradually 
forming for himself a party among the leading 
men of the country, at length communicated to 
the common people the intelligence that Sultan 
Hassan was no more, and quietly seated himself 
on the vacant throne. Sultan Hassan returning 
shortly afterwards from his pilgrimage, and, fér- 
tunately for himself, still in disguise, learned, as 
he approached his capital, the news of his own 
d and the usurpation of his minister; find- 
ing, on further inquiry, the party of the usurper 
to be too strong to render an immediate disclo- 
sure prudent, he preserved his incognito, and 
soon became known in Cairo as the wealthiest 
of her merchants ; nor did it excite any surprise 
when he announced his pious intention of devot- 
ing a portion of his — to the erection of a 
spacious mosque. he work proceeded rapidl 
under the spur of the great merchant’s gold, ond, 
on its completion, he solicited the honor of the 
Sultan’s presence at the ceremony of naming it. 
oe the gratification of hearing his own 
name bestowed upon it, the usurper accepted the 
invitation, and at the appointed hour the build- 
ing was filled by him and his most attached ad- 
herents. The ceremony had duly proceeded to 
the time when it became necessary to give the 
name. The chief moolah, turning to the sup- 
posed merchant, inquired what should be its * 
name? “Call it,” he replied, “the mosque of 
Sultan Hassan.” All stared at the mention of 
this name; and the questioner, as though he 
could not believe he heard aright, or to afford 
an opportunity of correcting what might be a 
mistake, repeated his demand. “ Call it,” again 
cried he, “the mosque of me, Sultan Hassan ;” 
and throwing off his disguise, the legitimate sul- 
tan stood revealed before his traitosous servant. 
He had no time for reflection; simultaneously 
with the discovery, numerous trap-doors, leading 
to extensive vaults, which had been prepared for 
the purpose, were flung open, and aanultitude of 
armed men issuing from them, terminated at 
once the reign and life of the usurper. His fol- 
lowers were mingled in the slaughter, and Sultan 
Hassan was once more in possession of the 
throne of his fathers.—Bayne’s Notes and Reflec- 


tions. 


WOMEN IN CHINA. 
Woman is in amore degraded position in 
China than in any other part of the globe, and 
her humiliation is vendoved more conspicuous by 
the extent to which civilization and education 
have been carried in the empire. In no rank is 
she regarded as the companion of man, but is 
treated solely as the slave of his caprice and 
— Even amongst the females of the 
1ighest ranks, few are found who can read or 
write; their education is confined to the art of 
embroidery, playing on a horrid three-stringed 
guitar, and singing; but the obligation of obedi- 
ence to man is early inculcated, and the greater 
portion of their time is spent in smoking and 
playing at cards. The women of the poorer 
classes have no education, and can be considered 
but little better than beasts of burden. A man 
of that rank will walk deliberately by his wife’s 
side, while she otters under a heavy load; and 
frequently may she be seen yoked to a plough, 
while her husband guides it! Those of the 
lower classes who are good looking, according 
to Chinese ideas of beauty, are purchased by the 
rich at about twelve or fourteen years, for concu- 
bines, and are then instructed according to their 
master’s ideas. The Chinese cannot at all com- 
prehend the European mode of treating ladies 
with respect and deference, and being naturally 
superstitious, attribute to devilish arts practised 
by the fair sex the just appreciation we entertain 
of their value ; in short, they consider European 
ladies have an influence somewhat similar to 
that ascribed to an evil eye by Italian supersti- 
tion. Chinese domestics a a very great db- 
jection to reside in a European family, over 
which a lady presides; and an old tradition of 
theirs curiously coincides with their superstition 
about our females: “That China should never 
be conquered until a woman reigned in the far 
West. Some say that this prophecy was never 
heard of until they were conquered by the arm 
of Queen Victoria. Be this as it may, they a 
contend that it is to be found in some of their 
oldest works.— Travels in China. 


PRESS ON! 

The mystery of Napoleon’s career was this. 
Under all difficulties discouragements, to 
“press on!” It solves the problem of all he- 
roes ; it is the rule by which to judge of all won- 
derful success and triumphal marches to fortune 
and genius. It should be the motto of all. 
“Press on,” never despair, never be discour- 
aged ; however stormy the heavens, or dark the 
way, or great the difficulties, or repeated the 
failures, “presson!” If fortune prové false with 
thee to-day, do thou prove true for this to-morrow. 
Let the folly of yesterday make thee wise to-day. 
If thy affections have been poured out like water 
in the desert, sit not‘'down and perish of thirst, 
but “ press on ”’—a beautiful oasis is before thee 


and thou mayst reach it if thou wilt.—Zxchange. 
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OBSEQUIES OF MR. CLAY. 
Two weeks since we gave the 
representation of the remains of 
this distinguished statesman, as 
they lay in state in the City 
Hall, New York. We this 
week give some other scenes 
relative to this event—the one 
above representing the funeral 
rocession, the one below giv- 
ing a view of Stewart’s marble 
palace, decorated for the occa- 
sion, and the third, on the next 
page, representing the bust of 
Henry Clay, enveloped in the 
drapery of mourning. No event 
has awakened a feeling of deep- 
er interest than the demise of 
this distinguished civilian, who 
for so long a period had min- 
gied in scenes of public life ; 
and from one end of the land 
to the other demonstrations of 
sorrow and regard have been 
made. In New York city, at 
the late funeral procession on 
the 20th ult., the great metrop- 
olis of the western world was 
shrouded in the habiliments of 
mourning, and in every public 
aspect betokened the celebration 
of a great sorrow. The day 
was one of delightful tempera- 
ture; an agreeable alternation 
of sunshine and shade made a 
mingled heat and coldness which 
was at no time oppressive, and 
was generally most agreeable. 
During the previous night, the 
business of decoration had been 
carried on with great energy ; 
nearly every prominent editice 
on the route of the procession 
had been appropriately trim- 
med; fiags, with crape stream- 
ers, had been suspended at half- 
mast, and when the sun rose a 
great proportion of the work 
was done. Every public place 
on the line of the route was 
decorated with insignia emble- 
matic of grief, and inscriptions 
and mottoes, some of which 
were very expressive, fell upon 
the eye, and awakened many a 
thoughtful and sad emotion. 
Among many which we might 
instance, we give that of Stew- 
art’s celebrated marble palace, 
represented herewith. At this 
lace was @rare and remarka- 
bie display. ~ The fine marble 
building was draped in crape, 
and in front was a monument 
and a tomb. A temporary bal- 
cony was constructed immedi- 
ately in front of the main en- 
trance, and extending to a con- 
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FUNERAL PROCESSION OF THE HON. HENRY CLAY, IN 


DECORATION OF STEWART'S-MARBLE PALACF, NEW YORK, IN HONOR OF THE CLAY FUNERAL 


siderable distance over the - 
way. Upon the inside of this 
was erected a tomb, by the side 
of which sat a figure represent- 
ing the genius of liberty mourn- 
ing over the deceased states- 
man. On either side of this 
tomb were very neatly executed 
representations of black willows 
waving in the breeze, and at the 
back of it rose a monument 
about fifteen or twenty feet 
high, painted to represent mar- 
ble, and bearing, engraved upon 
the front, a medallion portrait 
of Henry Clay. Toward 3 o’- 
clock, P. M., the procession 
commenced forming, and at 
that hour it started—the bells 
tolling and minute-guns firing 
—passing down Broadway, 
around the Park, up Chatham 
street, the Bowery, and 4th 
avenue, to and around Union 
Park, and thence down Broad- 
way to the City Hall, where the 
oration was delivered. The 
procession was the largest ever 
witnessed in this city. “The ling 
of ——— extended over two 
miles, and the various orders, 
committees, clubs, lodges, be- 
nevolent associations, and other 
civic societies increased its 
length, so that it extended from 
Leonard street along the course 
above designated to al strect 
—almost the entire route—a 
distance of about four miles. 
At the head of the procession 
was Gen, William Hall, grand 
marshal, and his special aids, 
escorted b of cavalry. 
Next came the First Division 
of New Militia, com- 
ing the mi companies 
the neighboring 
The military of New York city 
turned,out in unusually large 
on occasion, and, 
eir usual good appear- 
ance, added the 
effect of the demonstration.— 
Immediately after the military 
eame the funeral car, ed 
by the orator of the day and 
. The Light Guard, to 
the number of over one hundred 
men, acted as, the escort of 
honor. The funeral car was 
drawn by eight white horses, 
caparisoned in a fitting manner. 
The car was imposing. Its 
rich, chaste decorations were 
sad but appropriate ornaments 
for the urn—which was a rep- 
resentative of the receptacle of - 
the ashes of the illustrious dead, 
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whose obsequies were celebrated. It 
consisted of a , upon wheels, 
covered with , and which was 
hung to the ground with the same. 
rich with gold fri an 
tassels, and decorated with ever- 
greens. letters H. C. 
stars in gold appeared upon ang- 
ings on either side of the car, and on 
the rear hangings, on a silver ground- 
work, trimmed with mourning, 
surrounded by a large wreath of white 
and dark roses, was the following 
inscription : 
Hearts which for freedoms 
Upon this bene was erected a 
canopy of national colors, en- 
shrouded in black, and surmounted 
with a gilded eagle, also enshrouded 
in crape. Two smaller flags of our 
country were placed at each corner 
of the canopy. The sides and p< ae 
the car were decorated with b 
plumes, properly arranged among the 
ornaments. U the centre of the 
platform, under the ro urn, 
shrouded with —y an ing the 
name of Henry Clay, was situated. 
A gilded*eagle, draped with crape, 
was placed in the rear of the urn. 
Altogether it was a most appropriate 
and ul car. The bearers, 31 
in number, corres’ ing with the 
number of States in the Union, fol- 
lowed the funeral car; and, immedi- 
ately behind them came in order, the 
mayors of New York, Williamsburgh, 
Jersey City, and Hudson, and the 
common councils of New York, Wil- 
liamsburgh, Jersey City, Hudson, 
Patterson, and municipal committees 
from other places, military and naval 
officers, ex-members of Cen, , of 
the State legislature, and of the board 
of aldermen, judges, county officers, 
magistrates, government officers, and - 
several civic societies. The order of 
Free Masons, of which Mr. Clay was 
a member, turned out a great num- 
ber. There were sixteen lodges in 
attendance in their lia, carrying 
their banners, and followed by the 
nd lodge of the State of New York. 
ext came the Democratic Republi- 
can General Committee, General 
Committee of the Democratic Whig: 
Young Men, New York, Democratic 
Republican Young Men’s General 
Committee, and the Democratic 
Whig General Committee. The 
Whig General Committee of Wil- 
liamsburgh in the omnibus “76”; Young Men’s 
Clay Clab, Williamsburgh Clay Festival Asso- 
ciation, and several Clay clubs. The Order of 
United Americans also was well represented. A 
number of chapters united in the procession. 
The mounted butchers were out in arge num- 
bers. Several lodges of Protestant societies were 


BUST OF HENRY CLAY IN MOURNING. 


in the line. United Benevolent societies of the» 
Journeymen were present in numbers. Thé 


Whitehall Benevolent Association, followed by 
a number of carriages, closed up the procession. 
All of these companies had their appropriate 
badges and banners. At the close of the march, 
and at about 7 1-2 o’clock, the orator of the day, 


clergy, and various committees, took the stand 
in front of the City Hall. Rev. Dr. John M. 
Krabs then offered up a most impressive prayer. 
After the prayer, N. Bowditch Blunt, Esq., dis- 
trict attorney, an old and staunch friend of Mr. 
Clay, delivered an eloquent and appropriate 
oration, in which a glowing picture was drawn 
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of the character and public life of the 
departed patriot, from his first en- 
trance upon the stage of active duty, 
onward, as his course mounted higher 
and higher, until he stood before the 
world intimately associated with his 
country’s reputation and interests, 
the bold and fearless champion of her 
rights and honor; in closing, a noble 
tribute was paid to his virtues. His 
was the patriotism, which, leaving at 
an immeasurable distance below all 
lesser grovelling personal interests 
and feelings, animates and prompts 
to deeds of self-sacrifice, of valor, of 
devotion and of death itself. That is 
purely virtue—that is the noblest, the 
sublimest of public virtues. That 
was the public virtue of Henry Clay. 
Women of Aimerica, ye around and 
on whom our affections cluster arid 
depend—cherish in your heart of 
hearts the memory of this departed 
patriot, and to the lisping infant chant 
the story. of his greatness and his 
honest fame. Tell your children of 
his filial reverence and devotion ; his 
untiring energy, his lofty aims, his 
noble bearing, and his self-sacrificing 
spirit; and teach them ‘be ye, too, 
the guardians and defenders of that 
Union which he struggled to pre- 
serve.’ ”—At the close of the oration, 
the benediction was pronounced, the 
people dispersed, and as the last rays 
of daylight went down over the grave 
of the patriot, in the west, the city 
returned to its accustomed aspect, 
and all was over. The shipping was 
appropriately dressed with half-mast 
flags and signals, and all ferry and 
other boats plying on the rivers did 
the same honor. Some stages were 
properly dressed in mourning, but it 
was not general. So have the people 
of New York honored his memory, 
and woven a chaplet of evergreen 
with the cypress of mourning. 
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ST. HELEN’S, OREGON. 

Below we give a fine view of the 
town of St. Helen’s, in Oregon Ter- 
ritory, situated on the Columbia river, 
about fifty miles from its mouth. It 
was settled and named by Mr. Wm. 
H. Tappan, artist, formerly of Bos- 
ton, in 1849. The river is rather 
more than a mile wide opposite the 
town. The fork, where is seen the 
schooner passing, is the lower mouth 
of the Willamette, but the mouth 
frequented by vessels bound up the 
Willamette river, is eighteen miles above. The 
island which divides the two is called Souveis 
Island, and is large and fertile. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company have made St. Helen’s 
their depot, and are at once to erect large build- 
ings and wharves. It will soon be the largest 
town in Oregon. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LILLY BLISS. 


BY CONRAD 8. KYSER. 


Not a day has past and fied, 

Since my Lilly Bliss was dead, 

But the south wind’s gentle tone, 
Seems to mourn the bird that’s flown. 


Nestling of my beating breast, 
Peaceful in thy silent rest ; 
With a silver harp so bright, 
Angel Lilly! child of light! 


Like the sunshine on the sea, 
Like a flower on the lea, 

Was my Lilly—why complain? 
I shall meet her once again. 


Softly ‘neath the willow shade, 
In a quiet fiower-crowned glade, 
Sleeps she, lovely in her rest, 
Happy sleep, so calm and blest. 


All sweet Lilly’s dreams are o’er, 
Ferried from life’s troubled shore ; 
There she lies, where star-flowers weep, 
In a gentle, placid sleep. 


Birds no more will sing again 
To my darling a sweet strain ; 
Never more her red lips kiss 
Friends on earth, dear Lilly Bliss. 


But when blossoms re-appear 
In another land than here, 
Fairest, loveliest in the train, 
Lilly Bliss shall live again. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GRACE RICHMOND: 


—OR— 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


A FASHIONABLY dressed young man, who re- 
joiced in the title of Napoleon Bonaparte Fitz- 
roy, was seated in one of our first class hotels. 
Upon a small table beside him, lay a curious 
medley of articles, among which were newspa- 
pers, cigars, white kids, toilet apparatus, opera 
glasses, and, what appeared to be the most out 
of place, an elegant bracelet. Raising the last- 
mentioned article, the young man surveyed its 
skillful workmanship for a moment, and then 
replaced it with a self-satisfied air. 

Fitzroy was supposed to be possessor of a 
large fortune, and many a scheming mother 
with marriageable daughters, pointed him out as 
“bait” worth securing. But their smiles, hon- 
eyed words, and flattering speeches were entirely 
lost upon the object of their attention. Had not 
the obtuseness of his intellect prevented their 
motives from being understood, a certain young 
lady, whose fortune and person he was desirous 
of possessing, would have made these efforts 
vain. We would not have it understood that he 
was attractive enough to win the heart of a sen- 
sible young lady, who considered money of less 
consequence than mind and manners; but he 
had succeeded in convincing Mr. Richmond that 
by a marriage with his daughter Grace, the 
“family consequence would be increased, the 
fortune nearly trebled, and the young lady afore- 
said secure a husband with good principles and 
correct habits, at the same time.” 


Such inducements could not be withstood by a 
man so worldly and avaricious as Mr. Rich- 
mond ; and he accordingly gave Fitzroy to un- 
derstand that he need fear no opposition on his 
part, and furthermore added that he would do 
all in his power to hasten his suit. The young 
man had an uncommonly large share of self- 
esteem, and doubted not of his success. He had 
not, however, the advantage of good looks. 
His head was large, with “beautiful auburn 
hair,” as he termed it—but we fear the generality 
of people would call it red—eyes of a dull leaden 
color, prominent and staring, a nose that was in- 
clined “to look up im the world,” mouth of 
huge dimensions, and an expression of foppish- 
ness, self-conceit and ignorance that was some- 
what repulsive. 

Fitzroy leaned his head upon his hand for a 
time. He then approached a writing-desk, 
placed note paper, pens, and other writing ma- 
terial near him, and commenced puzzling his 
brains for words to express his thoughts. While 
he was thus engaged, a young man entered the 
apartment unperceived. 

“Fitzroy, my dear fellow, what are you 
about ?” exclaimed the latter, after he had sur- 
veyed the room and its contents. 

“ What a start you gave me,” replied Fitzroy, 


pushing a chair towards the new comer. “ Don’t 
you know, Barker, that it’s decidedly unfashion- 
able to talk so loud. It makes us too much like 
common people.” 

“Who cares for fashion! I don’t, for one,” 
resumed Barker, with a laugh. “ But I say, 
Fitzroy, what were you poring over as I came 
in? A sermon, eh?” 

“Not a sermon exactly, but something about 
as difficult. “I’m trying to write a polite note 
to a young lady—a proceeding quite out of my 
line.” 

“ You trying to write a polite note to a young 
lady!” laughed Barker, contemptuously. “I 
would as soon think of seeing an elephant write. 
How long would it take you to get down on 
your knees to a lady ?” 

“ Barker, I protest that I'll cut your acquaint- 
ance if you are not more select in your language. 
My nerves are exceedingly delicate, and my 
feelings easily shocked. But I'll overlook it 
this time on condition that you fix up this note 
for me. You’ve got more of the gas than I 
have,” resumed Fitzroy, condescendingly. 

“What a splendid bracelet!” cried the other, 
rudely seizing the elegant trifle: “What favor- 
ite sweetheart is this intended for, and who en- 
larged your bump of benevolence ?” 

“That bracelet—which will surely be demol- 
ished if you handle it in that rough manner—was 
purchased expressly to gain the good will of 
Miss Grace Richmond. You know girls fancy 
those kind of things. I hope she’ll like it, for it 
cost me a cool fifty.” 

“And you were going to beg her acceptance 
of it inanote? Take my advice and deliver 
the message verbally ; but if she receives it as 
coldly as she did your attentions last evening, I 
imagine you will be disappointed. She don’t 
care a straw for you or your money, Fitzroy, 
depend upon it.” 

“My dear fellow, you don’t understand the 
variations of the female character,” replied Fitz- 
roy, stroking his imperial. “Miss Richmond 
was aware that people were looking on, and, of 
course, was too timid to show the pleasure she 
felt ; but all that will wear off in time.” 

“Miss Richmond’s number of admirers is not 
limited. They are numerous; and to use no 
flattery, you are the one she would be the least 
likely to make choice of for a husband.” 

“T know I’m not appreciated as I should be, 
but I’ll be magnanimous, and bear it like a hero. 
Genius is sure to triumph. You quite forget, in 
regard to the young lafly we were speaking of, 
that her father has a right to influence her 
choice; and I have his word that that influence 
shall be used in my favor. But I have no fears. 
The name of Napoleon Bonaparte Fitzroy is 
enough.” 

“ Yes, quite enough, as you’ll find,” muttered 
Barker, as he left the room. “ His insufferable 
self-conceit and affected knowledge are sufficient 
to disgust any one. If it wasn’t for his money, 
he’d soon have one friend the less.” 

Grace Richmond—a fair-haired, beautiful girl 
of nineteen years—was seated in an elegantly 
furnished parlor. At this time, there appeared 
a shade of sadness upon her fair brow. The 
long silken lashes drooped over the mild blue 
eyes, as she leaned her head upon her hand. 
She seemed thinking of the past—calling up 
words long since spoken. Memory was impar- 
tial; for, judging from the changing expression 
of the countenance of Grace, it brought both 
pleasant and painful recollections. 

The thoughts of the maiden were on one whom 
she feared had proved untrue. She had been 
privately engaged to a young gentleman for 
nearly two years. She had known him from 
childhood, and until now, had never doubted his 
words or intentions. A month after their en- 
gagement, he had left the country to try his for- 
tune in other lands. It was hard to separate so 
soon after discovering that each was necessary 
to the other’s happiness; but Walter Landon 
knew full well he could never hope to gain the 
consent of Mr. Richmond, unless he had wealth 
to lay at his feet. Walter was rich in intellect, 
but poor in this world’s goods ; he had nothing 
but a strong arm, an indomitable will, and a 
clear conscience. With these, however, any 
man may win himself a name and fortane. 

Grace feared she was not acting conscien- 
tiously in not informing her father of this fact ; 
but Walter persuaded her that she would only 

incur his displeasure and it would be better to 
say nothing of it. They_parted with mutual 
vows of constancy—he to til and struggle man- 
fully with fickle fortune, she to hope that his 


efforts miight be successful, and that a long, 
happy future might be in store for them. 

For more than a year, by means of a friend, 
she had regularly received letters from Walter. 
They had spoken of unhoped-for success in his 
business, and breathed so much deep and pure 
affection that the heart of Grace grew hopeful 
and happy. But, alas, disappointment is the lot 
of all. Months passed away, and not a syllable 
was heard from Walter. What could be the 
reason? Washe ill? If that wére the case, he 
could certainly have found means to inform her 
of the fact. Had the missives miscarried? No 
trouble, in this respect, had been experienced 
before, and it did not appear reasonable that 
such should be the case. Had he forgotten his 
words of love, and found another fond and con- 
fiding heart to deceive for a brief season? The 
thought was agony, and for a time, Grace was 
very miserable. But the storm of bitterness and 
injured feeling rolled away. Woman’s true 
affection conquered. 

“Why should I doubt him ?” thought Grace. 
“These delays may be accounted for in many 
ways. I will hope on—trust on, the same. 
Should he forsake me, I could never think coldly 
on him. I could not bear to tear away the 
bright and cherished image that so long has 
been enshrined in my heart. Away, tempter! 
I will not distrust him.” . 

A step was in the hall. Grace arose to 
leave the room, but her father met her on the 
threshold. 

“Come back a moment, Grace; I wish to 
speak with you upon an important subject,” said 
Mr. Richmond. 

Grace obeyed in silence. The cloud on his 
brow betokened a storm, and she knew his mood 
too well to thwart him. 

“You have taken the liberty, without my con- 
sent or advice, to refuse several good offers of 
marriage of late; and from gentlemen, too, that 
would disgrace no one by a connexion with 
them,” resumed Mr. Richmond, im a determined 
voice. “Will you give your Seasons for this 
course of conduct ?” 

“T am grateful, father, for the hdeor any gen- 
tleman may have intended me by the offer of his 
hand ; he may command my respect and esteem, 
but not my love,” replied Grace, earnestly, 
though respectfully. 

“ Your love !” exclaimed Mr. Richmond, con- 
temptuously ; “ and what has love to do with the 
business, forsooth? It isn’t at all necessary to 
happiness. It never influenced me in my choice ; 
and I don’t believe in the word.” 

Grace thought of the loved mother who, years 
before, had passed to the land of shadows; she 
réthembered her sad, patient smile, and the lines 
that grief had furrowed on a brow once fair and 
beautiful. The daughter doubted not the truth 
of his words, but was silent. Seeing that she 
made no dhswer, Mr. Richmond went on: 

“T have taken the matter into my own hands. 
I have selected you a husband, and you will 
please abide by my decision.” 

“What is the gentleman’s name?” asked 
Grace. 

“ Mr. Napoleon Bonaparte Fitzroy.” 

“ And can you be serious, father?” 

“Of course, girl; why not?” 

“T can never marry him,” resumed Grace, 
resolutely. 

“ Never margy him !” cried her father, 
“And pray will Miss Richmond deign give 


some of her many reasons for this al de- 
portment#”’ he added, angrily. 
“I wo t be disrespectful, andl replied 


our her ly.» “I will give you my rea- 
sons, if you wire it. In the first 


place, his presence is WY @isagrecabie to me.” 
“Well.” 
“ Secondly, his manners be h _ 


refinement ; his conversation jig Collse, an 
foppishness and egotism 
What next ?” 


“ His ignorance would a 
ing common sense to blush ‘at ev@ry w 
uttered.” 


Complimentary, certainly anything more?” 
« Every one to their taste ; but J do not admire 
his personal appearance,” continued?Grace, de- 
murely. “ Some-people might faficy the color 
of his hair, but I never liked red. His nose is 
not of the right shape, his mouth terribly large, 


. his neck ostrich-like, person ill-proportioned and 


awkward, his hands aid feet—” 

“Staff and nonsense 1” interrupted Mr. Rich- 
mond, laughing in spite of himself. “You have 
not given one sensible reason.” - 


“ And last, but not least, I do not respect him 
at all, and therefore could not promise to ‘love, 
honor and obey him,’”’ added Grace. 

“You should have accepted the bracelet he 

tells me he offered you.” 
, “I never accept presents from gentlemen ; 
but were I in the habit of doing so, I would not 
have encouraged him so much for a hundred 
bracelets,” was the fearless rejoinder. 

“Grace Richmond, listen to me! You are 
my only child and heir. On the day of your 
marriage, if you marry according to my wishes, 
your settlement will be large ; but if you throw 
yourself away upon a needy adventurer, I will 
eut you off with a shilling. Nay, more; if you 
do not marry the man I have designated, you 
are no daughter of mine. My will is irrevocable. 
I give you two weeks in which to decide.” 

Mr. Richmond noticed not the look of entreaty 
which Grace cast upon him, but deliberately left 
the room. 

Grace was strong minded, and did not fear, as 
we have seen, to express her un 
ments to her father. She knew 
well, and felt assured’ his resg. 
main unshaken ; for the fortu 
P the. attraction that 
mond. @A long cunflict followed in the bosom of 
Grace between inclination and duty. But what 
was her duty? Was it to sacrifice a lifetime, to 
gratify the avarice of a father—to stifle all the 
higher and holier feelings of her nature—destroy 
her own happiness, and perhaps, that of another ? 
This last thought brought up a train of reflec- 
tions in reference to Walter. Was he living? 
If so, would he return to claim her as his bride ? 
The questions remained unanswered. 

A merry laugh rang through the room. Grace 
brushed away a tear and looked up. Annette 
Delaney, a pretty brunette, stood beside her. 
Happiness sparkled in her bright black eyes, and 
the rosy cheeks were glowing with health and 
animation. 

“Grace, my dear, I want you to go with me 
to Stewart’s. O, such beautifal brocades! I 
must have one, and I want the aid of your supe- 
rior taste in selecting it. But what’s the matter, 
darling? You look pale and sad,” said Annette, 
affectionately placing an arm about her waist. 

“I know I’m foolish, Annette,” replied Grace, 
smiling sadly. ‘‘ But I have been thinking, and 
feel somewhat nervous.” 

“Don’t plague your poor little head about 
Walter. I am looking for # letter for you every 
day. Perhaps he is ill, or the missives have 


been lost. You'll both ‘be happy, yet,” said 
Annette, encouragingly. 

“Tt is not that, which trou me, wholly. 
My father tells me I must . Fitzroy as” 
my husband !” 


“What! that awkward monkey 

Annette. “You Would be obliged «8 Mpend the 
honeymoon in giving him the first primciples of 
civilization. He looks apd acts, for all the 
world, like a black bear dressed in pants, on his 
first appearance. Make him a bag, Grace, for 
him to put his hands in, for he never knows 
what to do with them. Useless encumbrances, 
altogether. But, seriously, is your father in 
earnest 

“T never saw him more so. What can I do, 
Annette? If I thought Walter had forgotten 
me, 

“Don’t be silly, Grace ; for in case he bps, I 
hope you wouldn’t be so unwise as to substitute 


that great awkward Napoleon Bonaparte in his . 


stead.” 
« But my father’s commands, Annette ?” 

“Duty does not bid you sacrifice everything 
to please him. Be firm in your refusal, and if 
worst come to worst, you will always find a 
home at my father’s,” replied the other. 

“You may be right, Annette, but it grieves 
me deeply to be forced to disobey my father. 
O, that I could hear but one word ftom Walter ! 
That would re-assure me, and give me hope. I 
might then perhaps venture to tell my father all.” 

“Tt would do no good, I am: sure,” said An- 
nette. 


your hat andwalk with me. The air is ley mo 
bracing, and will bring back the rie: 

faded cheek. Banish Napoleon 
your thoughts, and try and be happy.” 

The buoyant spirits of Annette chased away 
the sadness of Grace. For a time she forgot her 
troubles, as they joined the busy stream of life 
that filled Broadway. 

During the time which Mr. Richmond had 
given Grace in which to make her decision, the 


** It would only serve to make him gl 


inshis resolve. But come, dear Grace, putven” “ 
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latter had been much annoyed by the pertina- 
cious Fitzroy. In vain did she try to avoid him 
—in vain she treated him with coldness and ne- 
glecte To her repeated assertions that a reluct- 
ant. hand without a heart would be valueless, 
some coarse rejoinder would make her eye 
sparkle with anger and disdain, and send the 
blood rushing to her face. 

At the expiration of two weeks, Mr. Richmond 
entered his daughter’s room. Grace was pale, 
and her sadness would have touched her father’s 
heart had he possessed common parental feeling ; 
bil the god of this world had hardened his heart, 
and rendered it insensible to everything, save 
gain and distinction. 

“TI hope are sensible of your error, and 
have decided to be guided by me, my dear 
Grace,” he remarked, in a more affectionate 
manner than usual. 

“Do not be offended, father, when I say that 
I have not changed my mind in reference to Mr. 
Fitzroy,” replied Grace. 

“ He told me of this, but I could not believe a 
daughter of mine would dare rebel against my 
authority. Don’t forget I am your father!” 
cried the parent, with rising anger. 

“I forget nothing,” answered Grace, calmly. 
“But to comply with your request would be to 
sacrifice everything worth living for. He has 
not a single redeeming quality.” 

“But his gold redeems all! Know, Grace 
Richmond, that I will be obeyed! It shall never 
be said that I am not master in my own family ! 
Hear me! In three days from this you become 
a bride, or—” The excited father paused, and 
shook his finger threateningly. 

“I know the alternative, and am prepared to 
abide by it,” said Grace. But her voice shook; 
and tears filled her eyes when she thought of 
leaving the home of her childhood. “ Father,” 
she added, with touching earnestness, “ you 

. have been indulgent to me, and I am very grate- 
ful; but do not, I entreat of you, force me to 


forsake my only parent. Your gray hairs speak 
of declining years, and soon you will need a 
daughter’s care.” 


“ Prate not tome! Iam not to be moved by 
silly cant!” exclaimed Mr. Richmond, closing 
the door behind him with a force that jarred the 

Mr.Richmond did not fully understand his 
daughter’s character. He did not believe, when 
-the time came, that she would dare set his 
authority at defiance and xgeist his will. How 
far he was mistaken, the sequel will tell. Fitz- 
roy had told him he was an Englishman by 
birth, and some day, not far distant, would come 
into possession of a title. He should soon visit 
his native land to display his beautiful bride 
among his rich and distinguished relatives for a 
season, and then return to America to join the 
father-in-law, and make a happy family circle. 

The glowing announcement sounded pleas. 
antly on the ears of the credulous father, who, 
however, thought it best to say nothing of this to 
Grace, but leave it for a happy surprise. A rich 
son-in-law, with a title in prospective, was not 
to be slighted; and Mr, Richmond invited the 
guests, and set about the usual preparations, not 
forgetting to supply Grace with abundant means 
to purchase the needful outfit. 

Fitzroy, upon being informed of her deter- 
mined refusals, suggested the propriety of 
placing a guard over her that she might not out- 
wit them. Her father had accordingly engaged 
an elderly woman to attend Grace, both in doors 
and out, until she was married. The woman, 
who was kind and good-hearted, won the confi- 
dence of Grace, who told her the story of her 
engagement, and the situation in which it was 
placed. To the astonishment of our heroine, 
the woman was no stranger to Walter Landon. 
She had known him from infancy, having for- 
merly lived in the family. From her sympathy 
and encouragement, Grace drew a gleam of 
hope. The woman promised that, instead of 
forwarding her father’s scheme, she would try 
pis and devise some plan to aid the daughter. 

The evening which was to make le 
arrived. The moon shone 
light, and the stars tWilifKled merrily in the sky 

d of blue. One by one, the guests arrived to wit- 
P ‘we ~ ness the ceremony. The clergyman had gravely 
entered the room and taken the seat destined for 
his use. “On his appearance, merry voices were 
fs hushed, and smiles faded from the countenances 

of those present. , 

Fitzroy, as he waited in an ante-room, moved 

A S uneasily in his chair, and glanced nervously to- 
Tr > ards the door. His dress was as foppish, and 


his demeanor as conceited as ever. The short, 
crisp, red curls had evidently received an addi- 
tional twist. His head—large as it was—re- 
mained almost hidden in the shadow of an im- 
mense dickey, over which was tied a fancy neck- 
cloth, with long ends depending. His shoulders, 
which dame Nature had left in an unfinished 
state, did not admit of a coat being made to fit 
them ; and it was accordingly /aid on, as the next 
best arrangement. He put on and took off his 
gloves half a dozen times while hurriedly pacing 
the room, and wondering why “Grace did not 
come.” 

The company looked inquiringly at one an- 
other, and the minister once consulted his watch. 
Mr. Richmond at last sent a servant to ask the 
cause of the delay. He soon returned with the 
startling announcement that “Miss Grace was 
not to be found, nor the woman that was with 
her.” 

We can, perhaps, imagine the consternation of 
Fitzroy and the father, to say nothing of the 
surprise and significant looks of the guests. 
While all was confusion, and the house was be- 
ing searched, a carriage drew up to the door, 
and four persons—two gentlemen and two ladies 
—entered the apartment. In the forward couple 
we recognize Grace and Walter Landon ; in the 
the other, Annette Delancy and her betrothed. 

“Father,” said Grace, advancing, “I am 
sorry to have kept you waiting. Let me intro- 
duce to you my husband, Mr. Walter Landon.” 

“Your husband! What does this mean!” he 
cried. 

« And what am J to do ?” exclaimed Fitzroy ; 
but as he caught sight of Walter’s features, he 
grew pale and would have left the room. 

“Draw the thread, and use the ‘goose,’ as 
usual, Simms; you will do the best at your old 
trade,” answered Walter, with a smile. 

“ Thread! goose! trade! What do I hear?” 
cried the astonished father. ‘ Whose dupe have 
I been? Who is this stranger? Why don’t 
you speak, Grace ?” 

“You have been led to believe that this de- 
signing person—who calls himself Fitzroy, but 
whose real name is John Simms—was a man of 
fortune,” replied Grace. “In this, you have 
been deceived ; he is a tailor of this city, who, 
by means of a lottery ticket, acquired the, means 
to palm himself off for another, hoping t re 
a fortane by a marriage with myself. In Mr. 
Landon, now my lawful husband, you perceive 
one to whom I have been secretly engaged for 
nearly two years. It is the first and only time 
I have deceived you, my dear father, and will 
you not forgive me? He was my choice; but 
wishing to have wealth at command, ere he 
asked my hand, he went abroad. Success has 
crowned his efforts. But most fortunate of all, 
he returned just in time to prevent me from for- 
saking my home and father, or marrying one 
whom I abhorred. True to cach other, we 
adopted the means to secure our mutual happi- 
ness, and are here to confess and obtain your 
forgiveness.” 

Mr. Richmond looked around for Fitzroy. 
He had taken advantage of the confusion inci- 
dent to the occasion, and withdrew unobserved. 
This was proof sufficient that the words of Grace 
were true. 

“The rascal !~-but he shall suffer for this!” 
cried the angry parent. “How dare he deceive 
me—a respectable merchant—in this way! I 
will publish him to the world !’ 

“Heed him not, father,” interrupted Grace, 
earnestly. ‘{‘ He’s not worthy a thought. Do 
you not see the guests are getting uneasy in the 
next room, and wondering at our absence? thé 
worthy clergyman is even losing his “dignity 
somewhat.” 

By the joint efforts of Grace and Walter, Mr. 
Richmond began to show signs of relenting, 
upon assuring himself that the bridegroom was 
not really poor, and might do for a husband, as 
matters had gone so far. He insisted, however, 
that they should stand up and have the ceremony 
performed again, that everything ‘might be 
done respectably.” 

The request was complied w clergy- 
man performed his office, and they were doubly 
married. Mr. Richmond was not so hard-hearted 
as he seemed. The happiness of Grace and her 
husband grew contagious ; her father really look- 
ed pleased, and the evening that had commenced 
in such a singular way, ended in an agreeable 
and@*satisfactory manner to all concerned. 

Wiiter had written regularly to Grace, but 
from some cause not explained, his letters had 
never reached.the place of their destination. 


& 


| —Saturday Courier. 


“Napoleon Bonaparte Fitzroy” left for parts 
unknown, leaving his bill unpaid at the hotel. 
A recollection of “ titles in prospective,” some- 
times brings a frown to the brow of Mr. Rich- 
mond ; but the prattling of a second fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Grace sends it away, and reminds 
him of a double marriage. 


| Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LINES TO EMMA. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


virtue prove the breastplate of innocence. 


Though the green leaf, with envious veil, 
Awhile the rosebud’s hues conceal ; 

Yet from the parent stock I know 

How bright its crimson tints shall glow. 
What sweets its silken leaves disclose, 
When time unfolds the full blown rose! 


Sweet bud! I sing thy maiden grace! 
Thy beauteous eyes, thy smiling face, 
Are sweetly bright ; for in those eyes 


But when, matured by riper years, 

In woman’s pride each charm appears, 

Then some fond youth thy power shall prove, 
And bow before the shrine of love ; 

While friends, with admiration, see 

Bright virtue’s gems shine forth in thee. 


CLOTH MADE OF PINE APPLE LEAVES. 

At Singapore, in the East Indies, there is 

uite a thrifty branch of business in preparing 

e fibres of pine apple leaves for exportation to 
China, where they are manufactured into cloth. 
The process of extracting and bleaching the 
fibres is exceedingly simple. The first step is to 
remove the fleshy or succulent side of the leaf. 
A Chinese, astride on a narrow stool, extends 
on it in front of him a pine apple leaf, one end 
of which is kept firm, being placed beneath a 
small bundle of cloth on which he sits. He then 
with a kind of two-handled plane of bamboo re- 
moves the succulent matter. Another man re- 
ceives the leaves as they are planed, and with 
his thumb nail loosens and gathers the fibres 
about the middle of the leaf, which enables him 
by one effort to detach the whole of them from 
the outer skin. The fibres are next steeped in 
water for some time, after which they are washed 
in order to free them feom the matter that still 
adheres and binds them . They arenow 
laid out to dry and bleach on rude frames of 
split bamboo. The process of steeping, washing 
and exposing to the sun is repeated for some 
days until the fibres are considered to be prop- 
erly bleached. Without further preparation they 
are sent into town for €x tion to China. 
Nearly all the islands near Singapore are more 
or less planted with pine apples, which, at a 
rough estimate, cover an extent of two thousand 
acres.—Eastern Travels. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WHERE DWELL THE ANGELS? 


BY JOSEPH W. NYE. 


I’ve heard that angels dwelt alone, 
In a far off, celestial sphere, 

Where ne’er is heard a sufferer’s moan, 
Or mourner’s sigh breaks on the ear. 


But is it only there they roam, 
O’er blooming fields of happiness ? 
Is that bright world their only home? 
Celestial robes their only dress’? 


Ah no, methinks, for I have seen 
What could not be than angel less, 

Begirt not with a wondrous sheen, 
But wearing mortal form and dress. 


She lingered in the chamber, where 
A loved one had lain down to die; 
I called her then an angel fair, 
I saw the angel in her eye. 


I marked her look, and noiseless tread, 
Her unremitting watchfulness 
Beside that solemn, dying bed, 
Which her dear presence so did bless. 


Ah, then methought ’twere sweet to die, 
With that kind, gentle being near, 

In whose mild, softly beaming eye, 
Glistened the sympathetic tear. 


A WISE REMARK. 

“‘ Having in my youth,” says a celebrated Per- 
sian writer, “notions of severe piety, I used to rise 
in the night to watch, pray, and to read the Koran. 
One night, whilst deeply engaged in these exer- 
cises, a man of practical virtue awoke whilst 1 
was reading. ‘Behold,’ said I to him, ‘thy 
other children are lost in irreligious slumber, 
whilst I alone awake to praise God.’ ‘Son of 
my soul,’ he answered, ‘it is better to sleep than 
to wake to remark the faults of thy brethren.’ ” 


0 how portentous is prosperity ! 

How comet-like ; it threatens while it shines! * 
Young. 


LIFE—WHAT IS IT? 

Change is the common feature of ne 
The world is like a magic lantern, or the shi 
ing scenes of a orama. Ten years convert 
the population of schools into men and women, 
the young into fathers and matrons, make and 
mar fortunes, and bury the last generation but 
one. ‘Twenty years convert infants into lovers, 
fathers, and mothers, decide men’s fortunes and 
distinctions, convert active men into crawling 
drivellers, and bury ail preceding generations. 
Thirty years rise an active generation from non- 
entity, change fascinating beauties into bearable 
old women, convert lovers into grandfathers, 
and bury the active generation, or reduce them 
to decrepitude and imbecility. Forty years, 
alas! change the face of all society. Infants are 
growing old, the bloom of youth and beauty has 
passed away, two active generations have been 
swept from the stage of life, names so cherished. 
are forgotten, unsuspected candidates for fame 
have started from the exhaustless womb of na- 
ture fifty years—why should any desire affections 
from maturity for fifty years? It is to behold a 
world of which we know nothing, and to which 
we are unknown. It is to weep for the genera- 
tions long gone by—for lovers, for parents, for 
children, for friends in the grave. It is to see 
oan turned upside down by the fickle 
hand of fortune, and the absolute despotism of 
time. It is, in a word, to behold the vanity of 
life in all the vanity of display.— Vermont Watch- 
man. 
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GOD KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


O, take them not away, 
Those by-gone hours the heart so loves to cherish ; 
Let them return to bless me while I stay,— 
I would not one amidst them all should perish. 
Give back the summer sunshine and the flowers, 
That gladdened with their beauty many a scene ; 
Give back the gloom, the soul-refreshing showers— 
I need them all; God keep my memory green. 


And whatsoe’er thy hand has spread before me, 
Whether of pain or pleasure, joy or woe ; 

The treasured memory of the past shed o’er me, 
Like angels’ smiles, shall cheer me as I go. 

Take what thou wilt—if hope too much has given, 
I ask not cloudless skies, joys too serene ; 

I know the chains that bind must oft be riven, 
I ask but this: God keep my memory green. 


I HAVE NO TIME TO STUDY. 

The idea about the want of time is a mere 
phantom. Franklin found time in the midst of 
ali his labors to dive into the hidden recesses of 
philosophy, and to explore the untrodden path 
of science. The great Frederick, with an em- 
pire at his direction, in the midst of war, on the 
eve of battles which were to decide the fate of 
his kingdom, found time to revel in the charms 
of philosophy and intellectual pleasures. Bona- 
parte, with all Europe at his disposal, with kings 
in his ante-chamber begging for vacant thrones, 
with thousands of men, whose destinies were 
suspended on the brittle thread of his arbitrary 
pleasures, had time to converse with books. 
Cesar, when he had curbed the spirits of the 
Roman people, and was thronged with visitors 
from the remotest kingdoms, found time for in- 
tellectual cultivation. Every man has time if 
he improves it as well as he might, and can reap 
a three-fold reward. Let mechanics then make 
use of the hours at their disposal, if they want 
to obtain a proper influence in society. The 
are the life-blood of the community ; they can, if 
they please, hold in their hands the destinies of 
our republic; they are numerous, respectable, 
and powerful ; and they have only to be educated 
half as well as other professions, to make laws 
for the nation.—N. Y. Mirror. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A VOICE FROM HOME. 


BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 


I hear a voice in my quiet dreams, 

Like fairy music—so soft it seems ; 

It speaks to my heart in a plaintive tone, 
And bids me come to my early home. 

It wakes o’er my spirit a dreamy spell, 

Of familiar tones and scenes loved weil ; 

Of loving hearts, where no blight has grown, 
That cluster around my early home. 


*T is thus, at the hour of dewy morn, 
When rosy buds and sweet odors are born ; 
Like the plaintive lay of some dreamy rill, 
That witching voice—it haufits me still. 
It tells me of clouds with a richer dye, 
That mingle my tints in their native sky ; 
Of fairer flowers, that sweetly bloom 
Around the path of my early home. 


A TEACHER BY EXAMPLE. 

I once escaped at table the well-meant perse- 
cutions of the kind-hearted wife of a medical 
friend, from whom, ever and anon, came the in- 
quiry of what I would take next? This had 
been so often repeated, that I had begun to look 
round, fearing that my cha r, as a teacher 
by example, might suffer, replied that, “ If 
she pleased, I would take breath.” It was 
saucy and ungrateful, but it was good-naturedly 
received and understood.—The Stomach and its 
Difficulties, by Sir James Eyre. 


e 
| 
No secret grief in ambush lies ; 
Deception lurks not in thy smile, 
The gazer’s bosom to beguile. 
mom 
| 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


MADAME MALIBRAN. 

On this page we t three engravings relative to this dis- 
tinguished vocalist; the first represents the bust of Madame Mal- 
ibran, the second, her statue, and’ the third gives a view of her 
tomb. The name of Madame Maria Malibran, one of the sweet- 
est singers of the age, is familiar to all of our coun en and 
coun omen who love the “divine art” of music. death 
in early life a few years since, is yet mourned by the musical 
world. She was the daughter of the celebrated Garcia, and while 

uite young, in all the freshness of her fame and voice, visited 
is country, and as the prima donna of the Italian opera com- 


BUST OF MADAME MALIBRAN. 


any of New York, was the delight and idol of that imperial city 
for along time. She left it to triumph in all the musical capi 

of Europe—the acknowledged queen of song. Her marriage with 
Malibran was an unhappy one ; that with De Beriot, the violinist, 
was a love-match. But she did not live long to enjoy the happi- 
ness denied to her earlier years. A rapid decline carried her to 
the grave in the midst of hope. She is buried in the cemetery of 
Lacken, in Germany. The Dust we herewith present has some- 
thing togching in its history. It was modelled by De Beriot, her 
bereaved husband, who found in his love and his earnest desire to 
preserve the features of the beloved one, the inspiration of the 
sculptor. It is his first and only work of the kind. 


STATUE OF MADAME MALIBRAN, 


RANGOON. 

Rangoon, the principal port of the Burman empire, a view of 
which we give below, is built on the most eastern branch of the 
River Irrawaddy, about twenty-six miles from the sea ; and, though 
the navigation is somewhat intricate, the difficulties are easily 
overcome by good pilots ; so that vessels of 1200 tons have pro- 
ceeded to the port. The town lies on the left bank of the river, 
from the banks of which the ground rises gradually for more than 
two miles to the foot of the hill on which the grand Dagong Pa- 

da is built, the base of which appears to be seventy or eighty 

eet above the level of the Irrawaddy. The town and suburbs 
extend about a mile along the bauk of the river; the streets are 
narrow ; the houses are raised on bamboos, or strong timbers. 
The few brick-built houses belong chiefly to Europeans, who pay 
a heavy tax for this privilege—no subject of the Burman empire 
is permitted to erect a brick building. These brick houses are 
built within the myo or city, which is an irregular quadrangle, 
surrounded by a stockade, com of heavy beams of teak tim- 
ber. On the south side of this stockade, towards the river, is a 


ditch, over which there is a causeway. From this face of the 
stockade, two brick-paved roads lead to the a, Shewl 
Dagong, and along the sides are built a number of sidis or monu- 
ments, in honor of Buddha. In form, they resemble a speaking- 
trumpet standing on its base : the lower part is generally a poly- 
gon, and the shaft, or upper part, is round, the apex being ofna- 
mented with an iron net in the form of an umbrella, called a ti. 
The Shewl Dagong is in the same style as the rest, but richly gilt 
all over ;, it is said to be about 278 feet high, and is surrounded 
Ae enclosure, in which is an immense bell, of very rade fabric. 

is a is a place of pilgrimage, frequented by many stran- 
gers. goon is very convenient for ship-building, as the tide 
rises from eighteen to twenty-four feet, and the great teak forests 
are near it, whence the timber may be floated down the whole 
way. It has been built about a century. The climate is tempgr- 


TOMB OF MADAME MALIBRAN. 


ate, agreeable and salubrious. The place, at first, rose devly 

even at the beginning of the present century, the number of ves- 
sels that cleared out was only from eighteen to twenty-five annau- 
ally: in twenty years, they were doubled. Since the time of its 
occupation by the British, its comm with Calcutta and other 
British possessions in India, has nm continually increasing. 
The most active commerce is carried on with Chittagong, Dacca, 
Calcutta, Madras, Masulipatum, the Nicobar Islands and Pulo 
Penang ; there is also some trade with Bombay. The exports are 
teak-wood, catechu, stick lac, beeswax, elephants’ teeth, raw 
cotton, orpiment, gold, silver, rubies and horses. Raw cotton, of 
superior quality, is sent to Dacca for the fabrication of fine muslin. 


Net) 
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ERICK GLEASON, Pxroprrieror. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER, 


“ Liberty vs. Love: or The Soldier's Triumph,” a story, 
by Mrs. H. Manton Srepaens. 

‘cathe Miner of the Hartz, a tradition of the Rhine,” by 
H. Pewcan 

«Juan ond Iola, story of the Bastile,” by Epwarp J. 

“The Young Husband : or Hearts’ Histories,” by Mrs 
8. M. 

“ The Prayer of the Mariner’s Wife,” verses, by Ropert 
G. 

“ A song of Summer,” by J. H. Buran. 

“ Pear,” lines, by Isabel Asiron. 
poem, by Caroiine A. Haypen. 

Queen Luna,”’ verses, b: Cuantes L. 

Lines to the Pictorial,”’ 

“* Lines to the Absent One,” 

“ Wild Violets,” lines, by 

To-morrow,” verses, by J. K. Houmxs. 

“ Sorrow,”’ lines, by an G. Huewan. 

Pain would I die at Sunset,” Ww. T. Huser. 

** Lines to the Obelisk at Rome,” Mary N. Dearporn. 

E. P. C., of Hingham, is tatorined that Lieut. Murray’s 
story of “ "The Heart’s Secret, or the Fortunes of a Sol- 
be as soon as complet- 
ed in these pages. It is the author’s best story. 


A fine picture of pment of the First 
ment of infantry at Newton 


Massachusetts, a perfect tary engra 
Mr. Billings. 
An admirable portrait of that famous Frenchman, 


Victor Hugo, not long since banished from Paris, and who 
has since returned by permission of the government. 


, by our artist, 


An llent engraving, represen the splendid Ball 
ote., 


eur enlist, Mr. Chapin, illustrati: 
‘udson river, whereby so many lives 


interesting picture. a wild of 
scenery enti Crossing the Sierra Nevada, 
showing one of perilous routes to El Dorado. 
A series of views in Quincy, Mass., all by our artist, Mr. 
, YTepresenting, first, the ‘Birth of John 
Adams House ; 
third, the fine Stone Church presented by the Hon. John 
Q. Adams to the town of Quincy; fourth, the Tomb of 
the town burial , and fifth, a 
view representing the Granite Quarries of the town ‘of 
Quincy. 
We shall also give an original view of an Indian En- 
campment, as was seen in the far west. 
A picture of the Indians as they appear in one of their 
grotesque war dances. 
An engereass representing the well known and histori- 
cal seene of the rescue of Capt. Smith by Pocahontas. 
A fine and accurate likeness will be presented of Mr. 


AMERICAN CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The Association for the Exhibition of the In- 
dustry of all Natious announce that the exhibi- 
tion will be opened in New York on the 2d of 
May, 1853—exactly two years after the opening 
of the great London exhibition. Mr. Charles 
Buschek, late commissioner of the Austrian 
empire at the Industrial Exhibition of Lon- 
don, has been appointed agent for all countries 
other than the continent of America. 


SPLINTERS. 
¢... Charlotte Grisi is in Paris, where she 
‘creates the greatest furore. 


+» The value of property in Broadway, N. 
Y., exceeds that of any other street in the world. 
. It is thought that Count D’Orsay, the 
universal genius, is now dying. 
... Crawford, when last heard from, was at 
Munich, professionally engaged. 
-+++ Gertrade is a Teutonic word, signifying 
true to her trust: A beautiful name. 


. Ellinor Howard poisoned herselffor some 


unfortunate cause, in Baltimore. 
. Mr. Davenport, the American tragedian, 
is playing his farewell engagement in England. 
.... W. P. Gibbs committed suicide in Lex- 
ington, Mass. He had been quite sick. 
- The old Tremont House, Boston, is once 
more re-opened in grand style. 


. A fine English opera troupe is to be or- 


guatasll in New York city forthwith, 


There has been a very destructive fire at 
Honoluln, Sandwich Islands, 


. We hope the captain and officers of the 
steamer Henry Clay will be made examples of. 


. Sir E, Bulwer Lytton has become a pub-: 


lic lecturer before Mechanics’ Institutes. 
. Mrs. Mowatt has returned to Boston for 
a short period, previous to her Southern tour. 
-+-. James Wallack, the Wallack, has leased 
Brougham’s Lyceum in New York. 


aty 


SPAIN AND CUBA. 

As if, “whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad,” it would seem as though the 
home government of Spain, in the action of 
their tyranny and unrelaxed oppression as exer- 
cised upon the inhabitants of this island, were 
determined to drive the inhabitants to despera- 
tion. But, because the Creoles have borne so 
much, it is no reason why they should never 
turn to bay, and the Spanish government will 
find, ere leng, that conciliatory measures will 
come too late. This subject has received a fresh 
impetus, a revived interest, by Mr. Thrasher’s re- 
turn to this country from confinement in a Spa- 
nish prison. He has been telling the citizens of 
New Orleans some wholesome truths, and the au- 
thorities will find that it would have been far 
more for their interests to have kept Mr. Thrash- 
er p bly g themselves, than to seize 
and confiscate his property, and banish him from 
Cuba. The trouble is, he tells tales out of 
school; and the black-hearted tyranny of Spain 
over the Cubans needs only to be known to raise 
up a whirlwind of rebellion in every honest heart, 

The political condition of Cuba is precisely 
what might be expected of a Castilian colony, 
presenting a most remarkable instance of the 
stand-still policy that has so long governed the 
European monarchies. From having been, three 
centuries ago, the most wealthy and one of the 
most powerful kingdoms, Spain has lost nearly 
all her American possessions, and sunk into a 
condition of almost hopeless bankruptcy. Other 
nations have labored and succeeded in the race 
of progress; while her adherence to ancient in- 
stitutions, and her dignified scorn of modern 


“innovations,” amount almost, in fact, to a spe- 


cies of retrogression, which has placed her far 
below all of her sister governments in Europe. 
Even Cuba has outstripped the parent land in 
enterprise; and while railroads are counted in 
Spain by tens of miles, in Cuba they are already 
counted by hundreds. 

The present condition of Spain is a striking 
illustration of the mutability of fortune, from 
which states, no more than individuals, are ex- 
empted. We read of such changes in the desti- 
nies of ancient empires ; the decadence of Egypt, 
the fall of Assyria, and Babylon, and Byzanti- 
um, and Rome ; but their glory and their fall 
were both so far distant in the recess of time that 
their History seems, to all of us who have not 
travelled and inspected the monuments which 
attest the truth of these events, a sort of romance ; 
whereas, in the case of Spain, we realize its great- 
ness and behold its fall! 

As to Cuba, she must and will be free; and 
when it is accomplished, people will wonder that 
it has been so easily done, and wonder the more 
that it has not been earlier freed from Spain. 
Let our readers be surprised at nothing which 
they hear, for even now the tocsin is sounded. 


THE LONE STAR: 


—or— 
THE TEXAN BRAVO. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


This is the title of a capital story just com- 
pleted in the Flag of our Union, and now issued 
in book form. It is one of Dr. J. H. Robinson’s 
best stories, and its locality and associations are 
of the most truthful and interesting character, as 
they relate to the pioneers and early history of 
the country of the Lone Star. The author has 
chosen his subject with excellent taste, and the 
tale from the beginning to the end is replete with 
interest. 


EXCURSION. 

The large and excellent Sabbath School, says 
the Boston Post, connected with the Second 
Universalist Society, of which T. A. Goddard, 
Esq., is the superintendent, made its annual pic- 
nic excursion to Stony Brook recently. The 
exercises were unusually pleasing, and the com- 
pany numbered about a thousand. The queen 
of the holiday was crowned with all the honors, 
addresses were madé, and there was the usual 
accompaniment of music and songs. Quite a 
number of children were dedicated by the pastor, 
Rey. Mr. Miner. It was a delightful picnic. 


Personat.—We heard a good word from our 
friends of the Casco Engine Company, Portland, 
a few days since. May their shadows never be 


less. 
Sanatocs.—Sehatoga is respectable, but not 
very gay, so far, this season. 


THE PICTORIAL. 
We have already issued with the present pa- 
per seven numbers of the third volume. The 


’ observant reader will discover in each succeed- 


ing issue fresh improvements and renewed exer- 
tions, on the part of the publisher, to merit the 
unprecedented popularity it enjoys. No paper, 
as far as the history of newspapers and literary 
journals is known, ever reached to so large a 
circulation as we now print, in so short a space 
of time. It is considerably less than two years 
since the paper was started, and our regular issue 
is nearly fifty thousand copies, a fact that we shall 
be gratified to prove to any inquiring person, 
either in the publishing business or otherwise. 
This will show our readers that the paper is ap- 
preciated ; and if it had not real value and excel- 
lence i a ‘it, this patronage would not be so freely 
ext indeed, it would not be extended at all. 

No one, save practical printers and publishers, 
can know how great is the expense of getting up 
such a paper weekly. It is necessary to take into 
consideration, first the superior quality of the pa- 


per, next the expense of designs, then the heavy 
cost of engravings, and electrotyping, and the 
liberal prices paid for original matter for the 
columns of the paper. The best pens in the 
country are busy for our journals, and as to the 
amount of original matter to be found in our 
columns, the readers can judge for themselves. 
We refer to these matters now and then, that the 
army of readers and subscribers of the paper may 
fully understand its character, and the estimation 
in which it is held by the mass of the people. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: 
THE ITS PRIEST. 
AN EASTERN ROMANCE. 


In this week’s number of the Flag of our 
Union we commence a story of which the above 
is the title; one of the best stories Mr. Cobb has 
ever produced for us, which leads the reader, 
page by page, and chapter by chapter, without 
once breaking the charm of interest, to the very 
close. We can promise our readers a good treat 
in its perusal. Thus we continue our series of 
original and deeply captivating stories for this 
paper, as we promised at the commencement of 
the volume, having always in view the purpose 
of furnishing the most interesting, original mat- 
ter, which must also bear the test of Ge strictest 
moral criticism. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, PORTLAND. 


A friend writes us in glowing terms of the ex- 
cellence of this house, and the interesting points 
to which it is immediately contiguous. He refers 
to a drive over to Cape Elizabeth, and a visit to 
the Cottage, Ocean House, etc., and eulogizes 
the fine air of this region, complimenting the 
well-known and gentlemanly landlord of the 
United States Hotel, Mr. Woodward, and his 
popular assistants, Mr. Varney and Mr. Pingree. 
We have partaken of the hospitalities of this 
house, and heartily endorse all our correspondent 
says of it. People visiting Portland should stop 
at the United States Hotel. 


GuEason’s Pictor1AL.—Among all the productions of 
our periodical and newspaper press, at this time so pro- 
lifie, there is nothing so beautiful or more eminently use- 
ful than Gleason’s Pictorial. It is a large octavo, pub- 
lished weekly by F. Gleason, Boston. Each number con- 
tains sixteen pages of highly interesting matter. Its 
embellishments form its leading attraction, and these are 
of a character to make it highly acceptable to American 
people, illustrating as they do, subjects in which the 
whole people feel an int The ber before us has 
a beautifully engraved likeness of Frank Pierce, the dem- 
ocratic candidate for the presidency. That of General 
Scott is in the number of = lth. It has given the 
likenesses of Jenny Lind, Mr. Barnum, Kossuth, and in 
fine, of every person statatnethy before the public in 
any capacity. These embellishments are in the highest 
style of art, and have for their subject some matter that is 
occupying the attention. Fora present to a lady it 

fs decidedly the dsomest thing in a literary rwey we 
County Banner, Glasgow, Mo 


Cusa.—There seems to be quite a prospect of 
another outbreak in Cuba. A revolutionary pa- 
per has been issued. The government offer a 
reward of twenty thousand dollars for the dis- 
covery and arrest of those who printed it. 


Navat.—The famous frigate ‘“ Macedonian” 


has been cut down and rebuilt at the Brooklyn - 


navy-yard, as a corvette, and is to be named 
“ Raleigh.” 


A Warnine.—Mrs. John Davis, of Holden, 
died upon inhaling chloroform for the purpose of 
having a tooth extracted. 


More Licut.—Lynn is to be lit by gas. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Thomas L. Holt to 
Miss Phebe M. 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Chipman Hinkley to Mrs. Ma- 
ry Ann Henderson. 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. John B. Clarke, of Manches- 

ter, N. H., to Miss Susan @. Moulton 

7 Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Nathaniel H. Moore, of Cam- 
bridge, to Miss Susan E. Spencer. 

By Rev. Dr. Frothingham, Mr. John or Sargent, of 
Me., to Miss Mary Dana 

nm, Mr. J iah Preble to Miss Betsey M. 


port, Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. Henry N- 
Farwell, of Boston, to Clara Ric 
At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Fuller. Mr. Charles Geddes to 
Miss Sarah Thompson. 
At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. George W. Kenney 
to Miss Sarah A. Mace, of North Hampton, N. H. 
At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Lane, Mr. Samuel Creasey 
to Miss Caroline J. Brown, of Meredith, N. H. 
At Essex, by Rev. Mr. Prince, Mr. Ephraim H. An- 
drews to Miss Patience Andrews, of Moscow, Me. 
At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Emery, Mr. John G. Hewins 
to Miss Sarah B. Lincoln. 
At Providence, R. I., by Rev Mr. Waterman, Mr. Alon- 
zo Lewis, of Lynn, to Miss Mary Gibson, of Boston. 
‘At New Haven, Conn., Mr. William H. * geal 
——— to Miss Julia A. Ruggles, of Bos 
At Barnstead, N. H., Mr. Oliver G. Caswell, of North- 
wood, N. H., to Miss Wealth B. Clark. 


At New York, Robert Nesbitt, Esq., to Miss Mary 


Bourne. 


In this city, Mr. William H. Whitmarsh, 40; Mr. John 
Rand, 70; Mr. Edmund Murphy, 68: Mrs. Caroline C. 
Russell, 38; Miss Lucy goyers' $1; Mrs. Susan Loomis, 
58; Mrs. Charlotte Ellis, 46 ; Mrs. Susan Hill, 67 ; Mr. Caleb 
8. Pratt, 47. 

At Somerville, oy? Martha A. Russell, 20. 

Lizzie H 


At Malden, ., daughter of Daniel P. and Har- 
riet D. Weeks, 3. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Caroline W., wife of Mr. Mayhew 8. 
Clark, 26. 


At Lexington, Mr. William P. Gibbs, 39. 

At Waltham, Mr Edward Carroll, 20. 

At Dedham, Mr. Edward E. Titcomb, 49. 

At Newbury , James F. Stickney, 22. 

At Lynn, Mr. John Gibbens, 35; Mr. James Farmer, 47. 

At Salem, Mr. John Griffin, 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Sarah Harris, 72 72. 

At Grantville, Mr. Willard Sears, senior, 93. 

At West Brookfield, Mrs. Mary Smith 2 96. 

At Concord, Mass., Mrs. Mary Jones, 74. 

At Ware, Deacon Joseph Metcalf. 

At Williamsburg, Mr. 8vlomon Strong, 87. 

At Newport, R. 1., Mrs. Hannah Dennis, 84. 

At Kennebunk, Me., Mr. Nathaniel Rankin, 25. 

At Hartford, Conn., Mr. Sedgwick M. Hull, 24. 

At Mansfield, Conn. Mrs. Mary E. Henry, 21. 

At Springfieid, Vt., “Mr. Sicemions L. Snell, 23. 

At New York, Miss E. J. Hildreth, 35. 

At Newark, N. J., Prof. James 8. Cannon, of Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

At New Orleans, Mr. Enoch Noyes, 37. 


Ay LD OR TAL 


—AND— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Dr R 
awing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 

The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 

BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 


notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, i 


and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character ‘in the world, beth male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 

¢ in its ical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fand of amusement.it affords, and the rich array of origi- 

nal miscellany it présents, to ineuleate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil ig its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, and sought after for its 
tombined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

7 One copy of the FLAG or ovr Unton, and one copy 
= Drawine-Koom ComPanioy, one year, 

r $5 


The Picror1at Drawine-Room ComPaNnton may be 
obtained at any of the throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at > cents per single copy 
every SATURDAY 
F. ULEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce t, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Ph Iphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 10 West 3a "Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, De 


E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Leute. 
(G> Subscriptions received at either of the above places 
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110 GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) ing, the dice were produced. Now Dimps had “T- sha’n’t take him,” said Dimps, “I [Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MUSINGS. never thrown a die in his life, but he did not | sha’n’t—” 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Night-fall shadows now are stealing 
Gently o'er the smiling vale ; 

On the night winds, perfume-laden, 
Pours her song, the nightingale. 

Back, far back, again I wander, 
Where the crystal brooklets fiow, 

Where I sported free from sorrow, 
In the days of long ago. 


But I find a change is written 
Everywhere my eye doth rest, 

Forests wild, hills, vales, and mountains, 
Show it legibly imprest. 

And strangers tread the gravelled walks, 
Which I knew in days of yore; 

Strangers, too, are now seen standing 
In the low-roofed cottage door. 


In the churchyard calmly sleeping, 
Beneath the shadows of the yew, 
Free from all of earthly sorrow, 
Are the friends which once I knew. 
Rest, ye loved ones, sweet your slumber, 
May kind angels guard your rest ; 
When from earth shall wing my spirit, 
May we meet in regions blest. 


Q, the past, the unreturning ! 
There is magic in the word ; 
And our minds, whene’er ’tis spoken, 
With emotions deep are stirred. 
On memory’s tablet are engraven, 
Moments which will ne’er depart ; 
And they will, as time wings onward, 
Shed a joy throughout the heart. 


» 


. [Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


BUYING A LIVE ELEPHANT. 
A Funny Tale, with a wholesome Moral. 


BY THE YOUNG ’UN. 


THERE are a great many people in this world 
whose experience costs them a very high price; 
but, nevertheless, there are certain items in a 
man’s actual experience in life, that 

“though they be dearly bought, 
Prove worth—an hundred times, and more— 
The price of purchase.” 

I have an instance of this kind now “in my 
mind’s eye,” and I will relate it for the amuse- 
ment and benefit of all who may, by any chance, 
be similarly circumstanced ; and who may read 
this account of the adventure of the renowned 
Mr. Dimps. 

Mr. Dimps hailed from Hamilton County, 
New York State, originally where he resided for 
a great many years, and where he occasionally 
met with the city “ boys” who visited that region 
every spring, to fill their creels with trout. They 
told him big stories about the city of Gotham ; 
they wore big watch-chains ; drove good horses ; 
swore big oaths, and Dimps finally believed that 
he was not born in the woods to remain there. 
And, accordingly, he went down to New York 
city to live. 

Dimps had “ been round ” all his life ; at least 
he believed he had ; and he would like to see the 
countenance of the man that could teach him 
much. Dimps kept his eyes open tight (to use 
his own expression), and he contrived to get 
along bravely in his new home. He obtained a 
situation, and for two years he was not very par- 
ticularly “sold” by his associates oftener than 
once or twice ina month. Dimps was a sharp 
”an, and he knew it. 

He took up a penny paper one evening, and 
read an advertisement in its columns as follows : 


“One moRE LeFt!!—The last chance for a 
Ticket in the Raffle for a Live Elephant (to come 
off to-morrow night, at Byrnes’), may be secured 
on application at the bar of the ‘Silver Mug,’ 
immediately. “Price $20.” 

Here was a chance for Dimps. He had always 
been “lucky.” Only twenty dollars, too, for the 
opportunity. Last chance—immediately—Silver 
Mug—to-morrow night! Mr. Dimps went 
straight to the ale-house described, found that he 
had arrived just in the nick of time (though, by 
the way, some twenty tickets were sold to others, 
subsequently, during the evening), and he in- 
vested his money with a perfect looseness in this 
raffle. 

Dimps was very uneasy during the succeeding 
day, for he saw a small fortune in prospect for 
him, if he chanced to win. And why should not 
he win? He felt,gure that he should. And so 
when evening care, he was the first man upon 


the ground at Byrnes’. 
The crowd got together at last, and after a 
good deal of hustling, and betting, and punch- 


want anybody to talk to him ; he knew what he 
was about; Dimps was “bound to win.” 

The several ticket-purchasers, the owners of 
the property, and others interested, threw their 
chances and retired. Dimps came up towards 
the last, and threw in the “little jokers,” when 
it was discovered by our friend that “spots 
count.” He threw forty-two. He was offered 
twenty, fifty, an hundred dollars, for his chance ; 
but Dimps knew what he was about; he would 
not sell. Suddenly a rival pitched the ivories 
in, and counted forty-two! Dimps was not a 
little nettled. 

However, forty-two was the highest number 
thrown, and Dimps and his rival agreed to 
“throw it off” between them, the highest to win. 
Dimps threw thirty-eight. His rival threw only 
twenty-six, and Dimps was forthwith declared 
the winner of the elephant in the most uproar- 
ious manner possible. 

As is in such cases made and provided, the 
winner was immediately subjected to scores of 
congratulations, and to numerous other scores, 
which the novice in raffling does not usually an- 
ticipate. A magnificent “treat” followed, and 
the “expenses” of the affair—amounting to 
forty-three dollars—was duly presented to Dimps 
by the attentive landlord. This account, with 
the price of the ticket, amounted to over three- 
and-sixty dollars. But, what of that? Dimps 
had won a live elephant ! 

After the drinking, and smoking, and lunch, 
was concluded, Dimps paid the bill; and the 
landlord then suggested that he would “feel 
hobleeged to the gen’lemun as ’ad vun the hele- 
phant, ef he vould take ’im avay, as soon as 
vould be convenient, as he vanted ’is ‘ room.’” 

Now Dimps had thought of everything else 
connected with this transaction. He had calcu- 
lated how big a pile of money he could sell him 
for; what a heap he could make by exhibiting 
him ; what a reputation he could command by 
being sole proprietor of such a monster, and all 
that sort of thing ; but he had not made any par- 
ticular arrangements—in case he should be so 
lucky as to win him—to take him away from his 
quarters at the “ Silver Mug.” 

This was a matter of very considerable im- 
portance, however,—it seemed, at least, to Mr. 
Byrnes, and he pressed his proposition with re- 
markable assiduity. 

“JT vish you vould git ’im avay at vonce, Mr. 
Dimps,”’ said the proprietor of the Silver Mug, 
as he pocketed his forty-three dollars and a ’aff. 
“T vouldn’t hurge you, but ’ee’s bin ’ere now a 
’ole veck, an’ ’ee’s a’most heat us out uv ’ouse 
and ’ome !” 

“Eat?” said Dimps, abstractedly. 

“ Lord bless you, yes! ’Ee’s a dreadful heat- 
er. Vel, I couldn’t percisely say for sartin, but 
I think ’ee’s heaten the vally of ten shill’n’s 
worth a-day, in that time.” 

“Ten shillings a-day ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Exactly,” said Dimps. “I will take him— 
that is, remove him—provide for him in the 
morning.” 

“ Adn’t you better git him out to-night, sir?” 
persisted the anxious Mr. Byrnes. 

“No,no,” responded Dimps, not a little fidget- 
ted. “No, not to-night—to-morrow.” 

The landlord smiled. Dimps took his hat and 
his cane, and left the “Silver Mug” for his 
bachelor lodgings, up town. 

When Mr. Dimps began to reflect upon his 
zoological acquisition, he at the same time began 
to believe that perhaps he would not be able to 
make such a pile of money out of this specula- 
tion, as at first he had looked for, after all. He 
had invested sixty-three dollars and a ’aff in it, 
however, and he must do something in the pre- 
mises at‘once. He tossed about till daylight, 
without a wink of sleep, and arose to fresh 
troubles. 

The elephant was secured in the yard, back 
the “ Silver Mug,” and Dimps repaired thither 
to take possession of his prize. Here was a bill 
of nine dollars for his keeping, three dollars for 
attendance, and ten dollars for doctoring. 

* Doctor !” exclaimed Dimps. 

“© ’es, sir,” said the polite host of the Silver 
Mug. “The helephant is sick, you know.” 

“Indeed! I didn’tknow it,” responded Dimps, 


chagrined. 

“Vy, Lord bless you!” continued his English 
host, “ you don’t s’pose fer vun minnit that the 
hanimal vould ba’ been raffled off at on’y twenty 
dollars a lick, an’ on’y twenty chances, ef he’d 
a bin vell, do you?” 


“ Vot—the helephant ?” 

* No, I sha’n’t.” 

* Yes, you vill.” 

“No, I sha’n’t. I shall pay no more bills, 
and I'll leave him on your hands.” 

“No, you vont. If you try that ’ere game, 
my fine feller, I’ll jist sell the helephant for your 
account at public wandew.” 

Dimps thought it best to retract. And so he 
paid the extra twenty-two dollars, and promised 
to remove his property forthwith. 

There was a circus in town, and Dimps called 
at the Astor House to sell his newly-acquired 
property to the manager of that establishment. 
But he did not want to buy. He had four—all 
he could feed. He would take Mr. Dimps’s ad- 
dress, and in case one of his animals should die 
at any time (of which there was but little proba- 


bility, by the way, for elephants lived till they 


were two hundred years old, and all of his were 
under forty!) he would then hunt him up. 

He went to the museum, but they did not pur- 
chase live elephants; if Mr. Dimps had any 
stuffed ones, they would call and examine his 
specimens. Poor Dimps began to think he 
“ smelt a mice !” 

He prowled about the city; gave up all 
thoughts of other business, but sought in vain for 
a purchaser forhis elephant. He did not return 
to the Silver Mug, and next morning he received 
a formal notice from the landlord of that delecta- 
ble establishment, to the effect that the animal 
must be immediately removed. 

Dimps could find no one that would receive 
his ponderous brute. He could not turn him 
into the street, for the city authorities would be 
after him, instanter, for trespass and as the own- 
er of a nuisance. His “ prize” was really sick, 
and the “ doctor” would not call without his fee 
in advance, because the owner of the Silver Mug 
dis-owned the unwieldly “hanimal.” What was 
to be done ? 

He hit upon it at last. He would have him 
killed and stuffed. His carcase, in that shape, 
the museum folks would buy. This was a lucky 
hit, indeed, under the circumstances ; and Dimps 
again applied to them for further information. 
He found he could get a hundred dollars for 
him if he were dead ; but the butcher’s and tax- 
idermist’s bills would be near two hundred, to 
say nothing of disposing of the carcase. Dimps 
resolved to leave for California at once. He 
could bear his “luck ” no longer. 


He met a friend who had been there and re- 
turned. He hinted to him his purpose, and 
asked about the best route. 

“ Nicaragua,” said his friend. 

“Isthmus,” said Dimps. 

“ Never,” continued his friend, ‘‘ unless you 
want to see the elephant, sure.” 

“ The what?” 

“ The elephant, tusks and all, Dimps !” 

Now Dimps had seen the elephant, and the 
elephant-was just what he wanted to run away 
from, though his friend knew nothing about his 
trouble. While he was getting ready to depart, 
he received a note from the proprietor of the 
Silver Mug, informing him that his pet was 
dead. 

Ah ! what joyful news was this to poor Dimps. 
He lost no time in repairing to the late lodgings 
of his prize, and forthwith he contracted with a 
couple of draymen to remove and have him de- 
cently interred. This job cost him an outlay of 
nearly twenty dollars more, but he paid it cheer- 
fully ; and though his experience with that de- 
scription of live stock cost him about a hundred 
dollars in all, he declares that it was as “cheap 
as a broom,” all things considered. 

Dimps never hears the boys talk about “‘see- 
ing the elephant,” without remarking that he 
“has been there.” While the newspaper an- 
nouncement of the presentation of asilver pitcher 
to any one, or a raffle advertisement, always re- 
calls vividly to his mind the scene he encounter- 
ed at the Silver Mug, and at which he purchased 
a lesson that will last him for the remainder of 


A MISTAKE, 


It is an error to consider blunt, plain-speaking 
folks as the most single-hearted and honest. 
They get the credit of having first-rate con- 
sciences. Sothey have. The running machinery 
is complete, but somehow the spring and balance- 
wheel are wrong, and the mechanism almost 
always goes in strain-at-a-gnat-apd-sWallow- 
a-camel style. It is our rule-to“trust civil men 
rather than clownish, other things being equal. 


IN THE SHADE, 


BY GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


The vines are swaying in the wood, 
The boughs swing to and fro, 

And o’er the mead, for many a rood, 
The wanton wind-gusts blow. 


The threads of gold stream through the leaves, 
And fall on grass and flower, 

And over all the sunlight weaves 
A gold and azure bower. 


, Soft whispers sweetly come to me, 
Within this welcome shade,— 
From every leaf on every tree, 
And every tender blade. 


Up through the leafy roof are eyes 
That look into my own, 

And seem to gaze from out the skies,— 
And then, like hopes, are flown. 


Upon the golden bars, I climb 
In fancy to the realms, 

Whose glorious light, whose golden rhyme, 
My spirit overwhelms. 


LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

In Miss Mitford’s entertaining Literary 
Recollections, she with Mr. 
Webster in her little garden, then filled with 
roses, pinks and splendid geraniums ; and s - 
ing of the indigenous plants of England and 
America, she expressed a great desire to see the 
scarlet lily of New York and the i oe 
of Niagara, known only to her by Miss Marti- 
neau’s description. Soon after Mr. Webster’s 
arrival in America, Miss Mitford received a 
oa of the seeds of each, directed by Mr. 

ebster’s own hand. What more beautiful gift 
than this, from the cultivated vales of New York 
and the roaring torrent of Niagara, to the castled 
homes and ivy-clad towers of Old England, 
could be found? No wonder that Miss Mitford, 

ing half her life among the flowers, should 


ppy, then, is the person who is ly 
taught a love of flowers. Barth may grow weary 


to him, life may lose its charms, but he will ever 
derive consolation from the thousand sources of 
nature. He may go forth, despairing and dis- 
— with the deceptive charms of the world ; 

ut when he is alone in the mossy woods, with 
the flowers all around, and their odor rising in 
the hushed air, he finds that there is beauty still 
left in existence. His spirit roves from the 
beautiful flowers to their Maker and Preserver, 
and to the blessed coming time when he shall 
wander as a white-robed angel where the roses 
of Paradise are blossoming along the River of 
Life.—Museum. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AT EVENING. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


The shadows of the coming night fall round, 
Where shone before the splendor of the day ; 
And hushed in drowsy quiet is the sound 
Of many feet, that trod the crowded way. 


The lengthened shadows of the lofty elms, 
While stretching from the upland to the vale, 

Seem but as lessons sent from upper realms, 
For us to read, when wealth and glory fail. 


A lonely bird, from the wayside thorn, 
Now shining with the pearls of evening’s shower, 
Wafts to the listening ear her mournful song, } 
Adapted well to suit the solemn hour. 


And darkness, from its distant mountain home, 
Comes down and sways its sceptre o’er the light ; 

While dusky shadows, mid the gorgeous gloom, 
Link now the evening to the car of night. 


+ 


KNOWLEDGE. 


In some of the States of Germany, there is a 
system pursued, which is attended by very bene- 
ficial results in diffusing knowledge among the 
common people. The law does not allow a man 
to be married, unless he can read, write, and cast 
accounts; and any one who rr a workman 
that cannot read and write, is liable to a heavy 
ope . At the same time, provision is made 

r public schools, to be ‘paid in part by govern- 
ment. 


» 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MYRRHA. 


BY EDWARD J. HANDIBOR. 


“ Weep on!” a sage exclaimed, seeing Myrrha’s grief ; 
“Tears are the best of comforters ; and impart 
A meet restorative to the o’er wrought heart ! 

For, being made from the Lemnus, fabled chief 

Of fate’s dark river, in them is relief, 
Causing remembrance of love’s dream to depart.” 


“Can they indeed do this?”’ and all alarmed, 

While dimmer grew her eye, the young Greek maiden 
Sought tears to banish ; yet her cheeks were laden 
With grief-born love-gemes: then, with her high soul 

warmed 
By hope, she heavenward looked ; till, while charmed 
By sorrow’s angel, life sought love in Aiden. 


| 
| 
| 
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BALZAC’S LOVE-LETTERS. 
Balzac—as we learn from the Literary 
—when at the height of his fame, got into a very 
sentimental correspondence with a married lady. 
After his death his letters fell into the husband’s 
hands. But instead of, like another Othello, 


smothering the fair one, or doing something else 


equally terrible, this gentleman coolly placed the 
letters in his pocket, trudged off to the editor of 
a literary periodical, and dargained to sell him 
them for the sum of one hundred and twenty pounds. 
The editor, a few months ago, advertised them 
for publication, under the title of “ Balzac’s Let- 
ters to Louise,” and with an intimation that they 
were “private and confidential.” As anything 
from the great novelist’s pen possesses much lite- 
rary value, and as a batch of real love-letters, 
never intended for publication, or for the eye of 
any one except the fair recipient, promised to be 
extraordinarily interesting, the announced publi- 
cation created a very profound sensation. Ma- 
dame Balzac, however, the widow of the author, 
fearing that her husband’s memory would be 
damaged by a publication which she very justly 
’ considered scandalous, applied to the Civil Tri- 
bunal to prohibit it. The editor of the periodi- 
cal pleaded that, having fairly bought the letters, 
he was entitled to turn them to account, as if 
they were any ordinary manuscript ; but the tri- 
bunal decided that the publication would be im- 
moral, and peremptorily forbade it. It, however, 
authorized the editor to claim back his one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, on returning the epis- 
tles to the “injured husband.” 


FRENCH PLUNDERERS. 

A French correspondent of Lloyd’s Weekly 
says: “Louis Napoleon, his relations and ad- 
herents, are pillaging the coffers of the state at a 
fine rate. Louis Napoleon himself has bought, 
among other estates, the Chateau de Marne for 
1,065,000 francs. It belonged formerly to the 
Duchess D’Angouleme. Lucien Murat, as poor 
as a rat, when he came to France in 1848, has 
purchased a splendid estate near Bougival. The 
widow of Achille Murat has comé‘ over from 
America, and received a large pension. All the 
audacious satellites and friends of the usurper 
show signs of having joined in the pillage. The 
200,000,000 francs of the Orleans family will 
soon disappear. Like the horse-leech’s daughter, 
they cry ever for more—more! Traitors are 
insatiable.” 


SCENE AT NIAGARA. 

The visitors at Niagara were terribly excited 
on the morning of the 19th ult., by the spectacle 
of a man in a boat, lodged on a rock between 
Goat Island and the Canadian shore, directly 
above the Falls. He was a fisherman, named 
Johnson. Notwithstanding the imminent risk, 
a man named Joel Robinson, at the peril of his 
life, went to his relief in a small skiff, taking a 
rope from the island, and succeeded in rescuing 
him from the boat. About five minutes after 
Johnson was taken from the boat, it loosened 
from the rock and went over the Falls. He had 
been in that situation since 120’clock the night 
previous, and was intoxicated. A purse of $200 
was made up by the visitors for Robinson. 


Ancient.—Colita, the oldest Indian chief in 
Texas, died lately at Cashatta village, on the 
Trinity River. Thirty years ago, when the colo- 
nists, who accompanied Austin, settled in the 
country, Colita was reputed to be the oldest liv- 
ing Indian ; it is supposed he was about one 
hundred and twenty years of age. 


Bountirut.—Miss Lewis, a lady of London, 
has given twenty-four thousand dollars towards 
the establishment of infant schools in one of the 
most destitute districts of that city. This liberal 
gift, together with others, will provide school 
accommodation for seven hundred and fifty 
pupils. 

Mexico.—There is great difficulty growing 
up, it seems, between us and Mexico, in relation 
to what is the true line of boundary between 
New Mexico and Chihuahua, 


Br cavtiovs.—A little daughter of W. Lewis, 
at Defiance, Ohio, was poisoned to death, lately, 
by eating candy which had been colored by some 
poisonous substance. ; 

Navat.—U. 8. sloop-of-war Cyane is to be 
placed in the dry dock at Norfolk, as soon as the 
frigate Potomac is taken out. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Judge Lansing died in Lansingburg, N. Y., on 
the 10th ult., aged 61 years. 

A machine for setting up ten has been in- 
vented and patented. —— 

The precise latitude of Columbus, Ohio, is 39 
degrees, 57 minutes. 

An iron monument to the memory of Henry 
Clay is to be erected in Pottsville. 

The ng men of Cincinnati have sent a 
beautiful address to Mrs. Clay, condoling with 
her on the death of Mr. Clay. 

Mrs. Clay is now 71 years of age, and altho 
oS cpematy feeble, has the appearance of a lady 
of 50. 


The wheat harvest is over, the Bridgeton 
(New Jersey) paper says, and large crops have 
been gathered. 

Madame Sontag has determined to make a 
voyage to this country, for professional purposes, 
in the coming autumn. 

Our fair and delicate friends are, 
aware that the cheaper kind of “ 
are, in reality, rat-skin gloves ! 

The New York Chief of Police has been order- 
ed to advertise all stolen property recovered by 
them, as often as once a week. 

George Collins, an eminent merchant of St. 
Louis, died on the 18th ult. He was worth over 
a million dollars. 

Gen. Greenleaf White, adjutan of the 
State of Maine, died suddenly at Portland, on 
Saturday, the 24th ult. 

According to the census of 1850, there were 
21,571,306 shove in the United States, and 
52,417,287 pounds of wool. 

The wheat crop in Indiana, and in the West 
generally, is said to be very heavy, and free from 
all blight and rust. 

About Memphis, Tenn., there is a great mor- 
tality among the cattle. Some of the planters 
have lost nearly all their stock. 

Two hundred sheep, borg | to farmers in 
the neighborhood of ‘Tuckahoe, N. J., have been 
killed by dogs within a few days. 

Twelve persons are ascertained to have been 
drowned by the sinking of the propellor Oswego, 
after the collision on Lake Erie, recently. 

Mr. Kirk, of Butler county, Penn., walked from 
the window of a hotel, while asleep, and broke 
one of his thigh bones. 

The immigration at New York during the first 
six months of the years named, was as follows: 
Year 1850, 99,900; 1851, 151,263; 1852, 162,583. 

There are now employed in constructing the 
North Carolina Railroad 1455 men, 403 boys, 
360 carts, 50 wagons, 786 horses and mules, and 
44 oxen. 

The Hon. Abbott Lawrence has positively re- 
signed his post as Minister to England, and Mr. 
Crittenden will be appointed to succeed him, Mr. 
Webster having declined. 

The furniture of Henry Clay, which was for- 
merly used at Washington, through Pitts- 
burgh, on Tuesday, the ult., on its way to 
Ashland, Kentucky. 

Thornton, Mr. Clay’s body servant, received 
from the hands of his master his free papers, 
but never left him, even after death, wntif ¢ the 
corpse was placed in the tomb. 

A man can take a European tour of six 
months, and return ae ee for a thousand 
dollars. Cheap enough—if you have the thou- 
sand dollars. 

R. T. Duncanson, a colored man of Cincinna- 
ti, has painted a large subject from “ Paradise 
Lost,” which is spoken of as a work of decided 
genius. 

The police of Washington have arrested a 
number of colored thieves, and recovered about 
$10,000 worth of property, of various kinds, re- 
cently stolen from private dwellings. 

Gen. Otho H. Williams, who died at 
town, Md., recently, was Clerk of Washington 
County Court for 45 years, and an intimate per- 
sonal friend of Henry Clay. 

The project of making a railroad in Broadway 
is seriously entertained. It is proposed to use 
the “ groove rail,” which will not obstruct the 
“navigation of the street.” 

In the burying-ground in Palmer Centre, are 
nine little graves side by side, where sleep all the 
children of one family. The age of the oldest was 
but one year. An instance of touching singularity. 

The Rondout Courier learns that a bear came 
down from the mountains one night, lately, and 
carried off a live hog which weighed 150 pounds. 
The bear was tracked the next day, and a part 
of the earcase of the hog found. 

A listle boy, six or seven years old, 
Canandai Messenger, who had polly to 

t a bottle filled with liquor, drank so much of 

poison on his way home as to cause his 
death. 


A few morn since, a, drove of sheep, be- 
longing to John Shipe, of Easton, Penn., ran on 
the track as a train was coming along, and the 
engineer being unable to stop the engine, the 
whole train ran over them, killing twenty-seven 
of the sheep. 

The builders of the engines of the ill-fated 
President have addressed a letter to the Liver- 
pool authorities, stating that the description given 
of the fragment of the steamship wreck, washed 
up on the Scoteh coast, does not correspond in 
any particular with that of the President. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


A great exhibition for Dublin in 1853, has 
been started. 

The English announce the arrival of 
Mrs. Forrest, with Miss Cushman and Mr. 
Vandenhoff. 

Powell’s great painting, “The Discovery of 
the Mississippi,” intended for the rotunda of the 
Capitol, is now nearly finished. 


The lofty spire of Ross Church, Hertfordshire, 
be lly shattered by lightning on the 5th 
mo. 


Marshal Haynau is on a visit to Paris, most 
likely to his sympathizing friend Louis. “ Par 
Nobile Fratrum.” 

The clergymen and deanery of Loughrea, Ire- 
land, have resolved to y eno the royal pro- 
clamation against public Catholic exhibitions. 


The fund for the Amazon survivors, in Lon- 
don, has reached the handsome sum of £14,000, 
about $70,000. 


Mr. Lumley offers for sale the lease of Her 
jesty’s Theatre. He is to take the manage- 
ment of the Opera, at Paris. 

Robert Kinnahan, a Protestant and moderate 
conservative, famous for his “captivating L. L. 
Whiskey,” has been elected lord mayor of Dublin. 

It costs 200 guineas for a monument site in 
Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey, and which 
the Campbell committee have not yet concluded 
to pay. 

A workman aegis and polishing mill, 
at Mossley, Eng., recently he neck hand- 
kerchief caught in the machinery, and was in- 
stantly strangled. 

A grand bull-fight was held at Madrid, on 
Sunday, the 4th ult., for the benefit of the poor. 
The queen “came to town,” purposely to be 
present. 

Sloane, the special pleader, sentenced ri- 
) son for cruelty to his servant, Jane Wilbred, di 
on the 6th ult., from the effects of confinement 
and mental anxiety. 

M. La Fond, a French savan, has ~~ 
chloroform as & motive power. pr ph e 
article has hitherto been used to the motive 
power. 

Lately, at Florence, Senor Madiai and Ma- 
dame Rosa, his wife, were convicted of abjuring 
the Catholic faith for Protestanism, and sentenced 
to hard labor in the galleys! 

A French letter-writer, in speaking of a new 
play now running in Paris, says: “ It continues 
to be very popular, in spite of all the articles 
written in its favor by the owner of the copyright.” 

A statue of Charlemagne, who first founded 
the post-office, in 807, is, it is said, about to be 
placed in the principal courts of the post-office in 
the Rue Jean Jaques Rousseau. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Profanity and politeness never associate 
together. 

.... Happiness is promised not to the learned, 
but to the good. 

.... The rose has ts thorns, the diamond its 
specks, and the best man his failings. 


.++. The most effectual way to secure happi- 
ness to ourselves is to confer it upon others. 

.... There are reproaches which give praise, 
and praises which reproach. 

.... Words of sympathy lift not up the 
needy ; only full sacks can stand on end. 


.-.. Love is a weapon that will conquer men 
when all other weapons fail. 


..+. If you would not have affliction visit you 
twice, listen at once to what it teaches. 

.... Never scoff at religion; it is not only 
the proof of a wicked heart, but low breeding. 


.... As we goon in life we find we cannot 
afford excitement, and we learn to be parsimoni- 
ous in our emotions. 

.-.. As the heart is crushed and lacerated by 
a loss in the affections, so it is rather the head 
that aches and suffers by the loss of money. 


.-.. Abundance is a trouble, want a misery, 
honor a burden, and advancement dangerous, 
but competency is happiness. 

---. Be not an that you cannot make 
others as you wish to be, since you cannot 
make yourself what you wish to be. 

..-. It is not study alone that produces a 
writer—it is intensity; in the mind,as in the 
chimney, to make the fire burn hot and quick, 
you must narrow the draught. 

.... Nothing is more amiable than true mod- 
esty, and nothing more contemptible than that 
which is false ; the one guards virtue, the other 
betrays it. 

..-. All men need truth as they need water ; 
if wise men are on the high ground where the 
springs rise, ordinary men are on the lower 
grounds that their waters nourish. 

.-.. To think that an eternity of bliss depends 
upon the purity of a few years of earthly exis- 
tence, is an overwhelming thought. How great 
is the inducement to study , and cultivate 
virtue ! 

.-+. One half of mankind pass their lives in 
thinking how they shall get a dinner, and the 
other in. thinking what dinner they shall get; 
and the first are much less injured by occasional 


fasts, than are the latter by constant feasts. 


Joker's Budget. 


**T am monarch of all [ survey,” as the mouse 
said ven he got atop of the cheese. 

Why is a railway train like a vision of the 
night? Because it goes over the sleepers. 

Why is a spendthrift’s purse like a thunder 
cloud? Because it keeps continually light’ning. 

Why is a solar eclipse like a woman whipping 
her boy? Because it is a hiding of the sun. 

At Newport there has been as much stirring 
since the liquor law has been in force as before. 

“Nothing can be done well,” said Dr. Kitch- 
ener, “that is done in a h .—* Except 
catching fleas,” said a wag at our elbow. 

There is a man up country who turns so pale 
when he is frightened, that people can scrape the 
whitewash from his face. 

A soothsayer had a dog, which he cruelly 
starved and beat. Now, suppose this dog could 
speak, what would he most likely say? ‘‘ More 
prognostics”’—or “‘More prog, no sticks.” 

An Irishman being asked, on a rainy day, 
what he would take to carry a message from 
Drammond’s, at Charing Cross, to the Bank, 
answered : “ Faith, I’d take the threepenny ’bus.” 

The Dutch have a proverb that “when the 
French are asleep the devil rocks the cradle.” 
They are quiet for the present, but what devil is 
rocking the cradle future events must show. 

Ladies who are fond of knitting when at sea, 
need never be in want of materials for work, for 
any sailor will be always ready to spin them a 
yarn. 

At a recent examination of girls in Cheshire 
for the rite of confirmation, in answer to the 
question, “ Which is the outward and visible 
sign and form in baptism?’ The reply was: 
baby, sir.” 

“Molly,” said Joe Kelly’s ghost to his wife, 
“Ym in purgatory at this present,” says he. 
“And what sort of a place is it?” says she. 
“ Faix,” says he, “it is a sort of half way house 
between you and heaven; and I stand it mighty 
aisy after laving you.” 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicroriaL Daawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and mest 

ttractive parlor or t in the shape of a book of 


Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming 2 very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. i. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces jt tts pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poem Nov> ~ 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
— enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 

ustrations. 

Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 


tales, written exp. :ssly for 
paper, and at a very t cost. In politica, «nd on 
all sec it is strietly neutral. Nothing of 


ques' 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is new the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its lite: 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be . 

the and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that produce. 
Lacking lay before 


OBIEGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

4 be 6 00 

One copy of the Frag or ovr Untow, and one of the 
PrcroniaL Drawine-Room ComPanien, one year, 

0>> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or are requested to act as agents, 


0G AR orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG oF ovR Upon. 

*,* The F144 can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
GLEASON, 
Propaistos, Boston, 


FOUR CENTS per sing!- 
PUBLISHER AND 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


if Rev. Peter Hobart, who was r of the 
3 ®@ church from 1635 to 1679. . Norton 


was ordained colleague-pastor Nov. 27th, 
1678, and died Oct, 3, 1716, in the 38th 


Ebenezer Gay, D. D., who was ordained 
June 11, 718, and died on Sabbath morn- 
ing, March 18, 1787. On that morning 
he was as well as usual, and while — 
ing for the a pulls he became sudden’ ill, 
and died within an hour. The leogth 

his mney was sixty-eight years, nine 


months and seven days, and including the 
oe during which reached in this 
house before his ordi his ministry 


falls short by a few months on! of seventy 
. His successor was Bev. 
are, D.D. He was ordained Oct. 


parish by his -own request, upon his ap- 
intinent to the Hollis Professorship at 


ambridge. His valedictory discourse 
was delivered May 5, 1805. Vv. Jose 
Richardson succeeded Dr. Ware. 


Richardson was ordained July 2, 1806, 
~ and his ministry has now extended beyond 
forty-five years. He is the present pastor. 
So it appears that from the first settle- 
ment of the town to the present time, the 
ena which worships in the old meeting- 
use have had but five settled tors. 
The length of their ministry has he 
remarkable as the antiquity of the Sones 
: in which they officiated. Two additions 
have been made to the building since its 
first erection, the first about the year 1730, 
and the second in 1755, when two 
of square pews were constructed next the 


VIEW OF BOSTON RAVINE, GRASS VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


BOSTON RAVINE. 

We present above a characteristic California 
view, from an original and authentic drawing 
taken for us on the spot. It is a sample of the 
rough homes of thousards of our friends, who 
have left comforts and happy firesides in New 
England to seek gold in the valley of the Sacra- 
mento. The artist has forgotten to sketch any 
graves in the picture, but how many thousands 
who have gone thither, buoyant with hope and 
expectations, have done so only to find the 


stranger’s grave. Yet the tide of emigration 
seems in ~~ abated. Gold still lures on the 
seeker to early death! The small cabin on the 
left was occupied by Messrs. J. & T. Cracklin, 
joining which is the market and store of Hollis 
& Baxter. The left hand building in the fore- 
ground is the Eagle Tavern, kept by John West, 
on the right of which is the log-cabin and ten- 
pin alley of B. L. Lamarque & Co., all of which 
are situated at the foot of Gold Hill, Boston 
Ravine. The hill in the background is Isadore 


Hill, named after a negro, who first discovered a 
quartz vein on it. 


» 


THE OLDEST CHURCH IN THE U. STATES. 


The picture below is a view of the old meeting- 
house in Hingham, the oldest church in the United 
States. It stands upon the place where it was 
originally erected. It was built in the year 1681, 
during the ministry of Rev. John Norton, the 
second minister of Hingham, and successor of 


“ae of the house, leaving the centre for 
free seats, all of which have since been 
removed, and the whole floor covered with 
The elder’s and deacon’s seats 
ve been taken away, but the ancient 
sounding board remains. The additions 
made to the house did not materially alter 
itsform. It is still ina good state of pres- 
ervation, and its old oaken frame shows no 
marks of dilapidation or decay. It is the 
only remaining monument of the durable 
itecture of the Pilgrim churches. The 
olden structures of our fathers are fast dis- 
pearing before the progress of .modern 
civilization, and giving place to edifices 
more in accordance with modern taste and 
convenience. Still it cannot but awaken 
Some regret in the mind that looks upon the me- 
mentoes of our pilgrim fathers with veneration, 
to see the various tokens of their toil and sacri- 
fice one after another obliterated by the spirit of 
modern innovation, and yielding to the tooth of 
time. But thus it must be ; and though the out- 
ward record of the a may perish re the 
onward progress of the age, spirit that made 
our ancestors what they were nae at still live, and 
their virtues, brightened by time, be bequeathed 
to remoter generations. 


1787, and received a dismission from the 
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THE OLDEST MEETING-HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES, AT HINGHAM, MASS. ; ; 


